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Knowledge and under- 
standing of the aims and ac- 
tivities of the United Nations 
are essential to the success 
of the organization. There- 
fore the General Assembly at 

‘its last session asked all 

Member countries to encour- 

age the teaching in their 

schools of the principles, purposes, structure. 
and activities of the United Nations. 

A class on the United Nations in an Ameri- 
can school is pictured on our cover this week. 
This is the High School at Great Neck, near 
the headquarters, one of the hundreds of 
schools in the United States now teaching 
United Nations subjects. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


AT LAKE SUCCESS THE INTERIM COMMITTEE, 
which is to assist the General Assembly in discharging 
its responsibilities for peace and security, convened for 
the first time on January 5. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
Mexico’s permanent representative, was elected Chair- 
man. The Secretary-General’s summing up of the scope 
of the new body and Warren R. Austin’s hope that the 
states which had declared against participation would 
yet come in were the highlights of the opening meeting. 
The first substantive decision of the Committee will be 
on the United States proposal to set March 15 as the 
deadline for proposals on the “veto.” 


A 


MEANWHILE THE SERIOUS SITUATION IN KASH- 
mir brought the Security Council together for its first 
meeting of the year. On January 6, the Council took up 
India’s complaint charging Pakistan with aggression 
and asking for prompt action to avoid what may lead, 
according to India, to hostilities between her and Pakis- 
tan. Substantive discussion on this crisis between two 
Member states was set for the following week. 


A 


THE SECRETARIAT AND SOME MEMBERS OF 
the Assembly’s Temporary Commission on Korea left 
for Seoul on January 2, and the Commission began work 
in Korea on January 12. Its task is to help implement 
the Assembly’s program for working out the independence 
of that country and thus settle a problem on which the 
two occupying powers—the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States—have so far failed to reach agreement. 
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AFTER OVER A MONTH’S WORK IN GREECE, THE 
Balkan Special Committee declared on January 5 that 
the non-cooperative attitude of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia made fulfillment of its task very difficult. 
Earlier the Committee had resolved on December 29 
that recognition of the Markos “Provisional Democratic 
Government” followed by aid, direct or indirect, “would 
constitute a grave threat” to peace and security. The 
Committee despatched its first observation group to 
the Ioannina area early in January. 
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IN ANOTHER PART OF THE WORLD THE SECUR- 
ity Council’s Committee of Good Offices was working 
simultaneously for a truce and for peace between the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic. A plan of 
truce had been submitted by the Committee, and joint 
negotiations for a long-term settlement were progressing. 


A 
THE PALESTINE COMMITTEE HELD ITS OPENING 


meeting at Lake Success on January 9, where it was wel- 
comed by the Secretary-General. After electing its of- 
ficers, the Committee began its study of plans for imple- 
menting the Assembly’s resolution on the partition of 
Palestine. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the Trustee- 
ship Council had reconvened on January 7 to receive 
from its two groups of experts a joint report on the 
draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem. The two 
groups had completed their work on the previous day, 
and Benjamin Gerig, chairman of the Working Com- 
mittee, expressed hope that detailed consideration of 
the joint report might be concluded in ten or twelve 
days. The Trusteeship Council is expected to reconvene 
early in February to examine the draft statute for 


Jerusalem. 
A 


THE NEW YEAR HAS BROUGHT BRIGHTER PROS- 
pects for some 3,500,000 of Europe’s hungriest children, 
for whom feeding programs are now under way, or 
will shortly be inaugurated, through the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Maurice Pate, Executive 
Director of ICEF, recently announced that children are 
now being fed in the nine European countries where the 
program is already in operation. 

The Children’s Fund now has, or has been definitely 
promised, contributions totalling only $40,000,000, 
mostly from governments, and therefore finds itself in 
a serious position. The United States has voted up to 
$40,000,000 but on condition that other governments con- 
tribute in the ratio of $43 to every $57 given by the 
United States. These amounts from other countries 
should be contributed during the U.S. fiscal year which 
ends on June 30. So far, Mr. Pate explained. only about 
$12,000,000 has been received of the $30,000,000 which 
other countries must give in order to secure the full 
amount from the United States. 
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BEFORE LEAVING NEW YORK ON JANUARY 3, 
on a tour of Europe, Mr. Bowles, Chairman of the In- 
national Advisory Committee of UNAC, reiterated in a 
letter to Secretary-General Trygve Lie his suggestion for 
a world “Children’s Congress” to be held at Lake 
Success during February. While recognizing the merits 
of such a plan, the Special Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council on UNAC concluded that it was not 
satisfied about its advisabity. 


A 


IN ORDER TO OFFSET THE INCREASED COST OF 
construction new changes have been made in the plans 
for the permanent headquarters of the United Nations 
on the East River site in New York. At its meeting on 
January 6, the sixteen-member Headquarters Advisory 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Warren R. Aus- 
tin (UNITED STATES), unanimously approved modifica- 
tions in the plans. These will affect the provisions for 
the three council Chambers and the library. 


The council chambers, formerly planned with enclosed 
walls and artificial lighting, have been relocated so that 
they will overlook the East River, with one wall com- 
pletely constructed of glass. The chambers will have 
access to an open terrace. 


The Advisory Committee authorized Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie to study the prospects of establishing the 
United Nations library in the seven-story Manhattan 


Building at the southern end of the site area. This build- 
ing, which was recently acquired by the United Nations 
from the New York City Housing Authority at a cost of 
$1,500,000, is already being used as a Secretariat of- 
fice. If it becomes the library, it will be connected to the 
Secretariat buildings by an underground passage. 


Before the meeting adjourned, Mr. Lie requested Mr. 
Harrison to make a final check on the revised plans to 
determine whether or not the permanent headquarters 
building could be erected within the limit of $65,000,000, 
the sum set as the maximum cost estimate by the General 
Assembly. 
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THE NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES-GEN- 
eral has been raised to nine with the recent appointment 
of R. G. A. Jackson of Australia, who will hold the 
position of Assistant Secretary-General for the Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General and for General Co- 
ordination. 


Prior to his appointment, Mr. Jackson served with 
distinction as UNRRA’s Senior Deputy Director Gen- 
eral. A former commander in the Australian Navy, Mr. 
Jackson was at Malta during the bombardment of that 
island, and subsequenty became Director-General of the 
Middle East Supply Cer.tre, responsible for provisioning 
the civil population of that region. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
tion and Development, at the invitation of the Philippine 
Government, has sent a small fact-finding mission to 
study economic and financial conditions in the Philip- 
pines. The mission, consisting of Eric A. Beecroft, of 
the Bank’s loan department and J. Thomsen Lund, of 
its research department, will make a general survey of 
agriculture, industry, transport facilities, and financial 
structure. Although the Philippine Government has not 
applied to the International Bank for a loan, the sending 
of such a mission is in accord with the Bank’s policy of 
maintaining close contacts with economic and financial 
developments in member countries. 


Mr. Beecroft was a special representative in India 
during the war for the United States Foreign Economic 
Administration. Mr. Lund, formerly with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, served as a commodity 
expert during the war and has spent several years in 
the Far East. 

A 


OPENING THE SECOND SESSION OF THE COM.- 
mision on the Status of Women, the outgoing Chairman, 
Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, noted one achievement already to 
the credit of the Commission. Millions of women in 
several countries have won the franchise because of the 
stimulus of the Commission’s activities. The United 
Nations had aroused enormous enthusiasm and interest 
for the work. 


Mrs. Begtrup was succeeded in the Chairmanship by 
Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, a leader of the French re- 
sistance during the war and now a member of the 
French National Assembly. 


In its first two days of work, the Commission examined 
the woman’s side of a provisional questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Trusteeship Council to obtain information 
on Trust Territories, and suggested some additions. No- 
tably, these include questions on public health expendi- 
tures, maternal and infant death rates, and education. 
The Commission then undertook a general discussion on 
educational opportunities for women. Paving the way 
for later action, Commission members noted such very 
practical matters as lower wage rates for women teachers 
and the practice in some countries of dismissing women 
teachers on marriage. 


A 


THE INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD COUN- 
cil, on January 1, 1948, transferred its functions and 
responsibilities to the Council of FAO. The IEFC an- 
nounced that its Central Committee will now become the 
International Emergency Food Committee. The new com- 
mittee is composed of representatives of eleven countries: 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Meanwhile, under the direction of the 


‘Emergency Food Committee, the existing commodity 


committees will continue to function. 
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A SMALL TECHNICAL MISSION, APPOINTED BY 
Sir John Boyd Orr, Director-General of FAO, left for 
Venezuela on January 5 to investigate the vegetable oil 
resources of that country. Comprising three agricultural 
scientists, the mission will study the industrial possibilities 
of wild oil-bearing plants. It will also study the intro- 
duction of cultivated oilseeds likely to thrive under 
Venezuelan conditions. Present methods and equipment 


for processing oilseeds will also be examined. 


What We Can 


DAILY BROADCASTS IN DUTCH WILL NOW BE 
made from Lake Success. A five-minute news bulletin 
will be transmitted Mondays through Saturdays at 1:50 
p-m. (Eastern Standard Time) over facilities leased from 
the U. S. State Department. Radio UNIE of Hilversum 
has agreed to relay the broadcasts in all its news services. 
The other languages in which the United Nations broad- 
casts daily programs and news bulletins are English, 
French, Chinese, Russian, and Spanish (the five official 
languages of the United Nations), and Arabic, Turkish, 
and Tagalog (for the Philippines). 


Do to End War 


Secretary-General on Peoples’ Role in Peace 


What can the average man do to prevent war? Speak- 
ing through the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on 
January 7, Secretary-General Trygve Lie answered this 
question in a few simple words. He said: 


In the United Nations we have an organization which 
Dm 

represents the aspirations of all ordinary men and women 

for peace and a better world. 


The first function of the United Nations is to prevent 
war: 


First. by dealing with specific threats to the peace. 


Secondly. by carrying out a long-range program to 
deal with the economic and social problems which lead 
nations to the point of desperation. 

If the United Nations can accomplish its purposes, 
there will be no war. 

If the United Nations has the support and the loyalty 
of ordinary men and women all over the world, it can- 
not fail to accomplish its purposes. 


Thus it is the privilege and it is the duty of all those 
who believe in peace and a better world to contribute 
their individual support to this organization. 


Such support can be given in many different ways. 


The United Nations is an organization of 57 different 
countries and its decisions are taken by official represen- 
tatives of these nations. So, if the United Nations is to 
be effective, the Governments themselves must be deter- 
mined to make it so. They must be prepared to act in 
the interests of the world community as a whole and, at 
times, they must be prepared to make sacrifices in the 
interests of the world community. 


Under the democratic system of government, the 
nations will act in this manner if the peoples themselves 
want to have it that way—if the peoples themselves 
demonstrate their desire to have their governments act 
in the interests of the world at large. If the people are 
apathetic, or if they refuse to make sacrifices when 
international action makes them necessary, then the 
Governments themselves may hesitate to play the parts 
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which are required of them. 

For this reason it is necessary that ordinary men and 
women demonstrate, at all times, their belief in the 
United Nations and the things for which it stands and 
shall make it clear that they, as individual citizens, are 
willing to pay the price of peace. 

You can show your support of the United Nations in 
many specific ways. You can make it your business to 
learn about the structure of the organization and to 
follow its proceedings. You can join one of the organ- 
ized groups which support the United Nations. You can 
see to it that your children, and other members of your 
family. take an intelligent interest in United Nations 
activities. 

In this modern world it is the duty of people to know 
their world organization just as thoroughly as they know 
the mechanics of their own local. provincial, and national 
governments. 


Read as much as you can about other nations and 
other peoples and try to take a sympathetic view of their 
problems. Remember always that the existence of misery 
in another country, no matter how far away it may be, 
is a blight upon civilization as a whole and that it can- 
not fail to affect you, your family, and your own coun- 


try. 

Remember this, in particular, when the time comes 
for your country and for you, yourself, to make those 
positive sacrifices which will be demanded of us all if 
we are to put our world back onto its feet. 


With the whole hearted backing of the nations—and 
the loyalty and the support of ordinary men and women 
-there is no limit to what we can accomplish. There will 
be no war and we will give tens of millions of our fellow 
human beings a chance to live as human beings should 
live. 

I ask every one of you to make your contribution to 
this new and better world. 


This is what you can do to prevent war. 








After the election of officers of the Interim Committee: (left to right) Fernand van Langenhove 








(Belgium), Vice-Chairman; 


Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General; Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico), Chairman; Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary-General, who is principal secretary of the Committee; and Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), Rapporteur. 


‘Little Assembly’ Hailed as “Welcome Addition’ 


Secretary-General Convenes New Body 


r CONFERENCE Room 2 at Lake Success, the scene 

till recently of the sharp debates of the Assembly's 
First Committee, a new Assembly organ convened on 
January 5. When at 11 a.m. the Secretary-General con- 
voked the first meeting of the Assembly’s Interim Com- 
mittee (the “Little Assembly”), forty-four representa- 
tives were present at their seats. Seven other represen- 
tatives are expected to participate in later meetings 
although they were not present for the opening. But 
attention was naturally drawn to the empty chairs of 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R.. the U.S.S.R.. and Yugoslavia, states which had 
declared that they would not participate in the new 
organ. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Lie declared that the 
Interim Committee can make “a very constructive con- 
tribution to the effectiveness of the General Assembly 
and thereby strengthen the United Nations as a whole.” 

The Assembly, he pointed out, is overburdened. Dur- 
ring 1946, it was in session for twelve and a half weeks 
—nearly one-quarter of the entire year—and in 1947 
for thirteen weeks—exactly one-quarter of the year. In 
all probability, he added, the agenda for the third 
regular session, this year. will be very heavy, and the 


session will therefore be a lengthy one. 

Definite improvements in the technical efficiency of 
the Assembly were made at the last session, and revised 
rules of procedure were adopted as a means of economiz- 
ing time, but these alone could not achieve the economy 
of time which seemed necessary. Therefore he consid- 
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ered the Interim Committee as a welcome addition to 
such measures. 

By its terms of reference, the Committee is to assist 
the Assembly by considering, and reporting with its 
conclusions, on disputes or situations which may be re- 
ferred to the Assembly, provided the Committee pre- 
viously determines that the matters are important and 
require preliminary study. 

These studies, the Secretary-General pointed out, may 
be conducted without haste and therefore with more 
care and attention than is possible during the overbur- 
dened sessions of the Assembly itself. Thus the Interim 
Committee should perform a useful service in reducing 
the volume of debate on certain issues coming before the 
third regular session. 

Mr. Lie also pointed out that the Charter grants cer- 
tain powers to the Assembly in dealing with disputes 
or situations, but that there has been no opportunity to 
study the way in which these provisions may best be 
applied. 

It seemed appropriate, therefore, that a committee of 
the Assembly should now make careful and detailed 
studies of how those provisions of the Charter dealing 
with the general principles of co-operation in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security and with 
the promotion of international co-operation in the polit- 
ical field may be made effective. 

“The General Assembly,” the Secretary-General de- 
clared, “will be better enabled to carry out its political 
duties if we can, for example, define more precisely the 
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methods of mediation and conciliation to be applied in 
the adjustment of disputes. Likewise, there is much 
which might be done usefully in defining the methods 
to be used when the General Assembly extends its good 
offices to the parties to a dispute.” 


Mr. Lie expressed the hope that the Interim Committee 
would have ample time before next September to give full 
consideration both to the formulation of effective 
methods in these fields and to the discharge of its other 
important responsibilities. 


Speaking next, Warren R. Austin (UNITED STATES) 
stressed that the Interim Committee is not solely an 
American conception. It is a product of group thinking 
supported by an overwhelming majority of the Assembly. 
he said. The Assembly’s decision results from an ob- 
vious need and embodies its views on how that need 
can best be met. The Committee is a subsidiary body. 
he emphasized, and is experimental in character. Its 
activities may ultimately result in the solution of politicai 
problems before they reach a critical stage. 


The United States, Mr. Austin said, does not regard 
the Committee as a body which in any way infringes 
on the prerogatives of the Security Council. 


“It is our hope.” he added, “that in its work the 
Interim Committee will demonstrate that fact to the 
states which on that account have chosen not to fill their 


seats here today. It is our hope that these states will 
soon join us in this Committee. 


Members of the United Nations who act in the spirit 
of the Charter have nothing to fear from any of the 
activities of the Committee. Mr. Austin continued, and 
they should participate in order to ensure the attain- 
ment of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter. The 
success of the Committee will depend on the co-operation 
of all its members in the formulation of its recommenda- 
tions. He felt confident that the Committee would fulfil 
the terms of its mandate and thus contribute materially 
to the strengthening of the United Nations. 


During discussion which followed the opening pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Austin presented a draft resolution on the 
problem of voting in the Security Council, consideration 
of which had been assigned to the Committee by the 
Assembly. Mr. Austin proposed that the Committee 
should request Members of the United Nations who 
desire to submit proposals on the “veto” to do so by 
March 15. Such proposals would be circulated immedi- 
ately on receipt to all Members, and the Chairman of 
the Committee would bring up the problem for consider- 
ation by the Committee not later than March 15. 


After discussion at morning and afternoon meetings. 
further consideration of this United States proposal and 
of a work schedule for the Committee was postponed 


until January 9. 


Progress of Appeal for Children 


The global campaign for funds launched by the 
United Nations to save children is now under way. 
Reports arriving at Lake Success from all parts of the 
world tell of enthusiastic support for the Appeal. Na- 
tional committees for UNAC have been formed in eleven 
countries and are already operating in Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Turkey, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Honduras, the Dominican Re- 
public. and San Marino. Similar committees in Sweden. 
Denwark. Norway, France, Switzerland, and Panama 
have already come into being or will do so shortly. 
Considerable activity for the cause is reported from a 
score of other countries. 


The response to the UNAC drive has been particularly 
gratifying in European countries. In France, England. 
Denmark, and other nations still suffering from war hard- 
ships, trade unions and other national bodies are organ- 
izing the fullest support. In Switzerland, where it is 
planned to raise ten million Swiss francs during a spring 
campaign. all workers have been asked to contribute one 
franc weekly for a month, while employers will match the 
total sum raised. 


Warm support for the Appeal has been accorded in 
eleven Latin American countries so far visited by 
UNAC’s regional representatives. In most of them, the 
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wife of the country’s president will act as honorary chair- 
man of the national committee formed for the drive. 


Latin America’s attitude to the Appeal was echoed by 
the Archbishop of Mexico, Luis Maria Martinez, who, 
urging his fellow countrymen to help this “humanitarian 
endeavor.” declared: “The breadless, roofless genera- 
tion left behind by the war is suffering an anguish much 
more acute than the relative poverty of countries which 
escaped the actual physical impact of the conflict.” 


UNAC’s campaign in the United States, with a min- 
imum goal of $60,000,000, has been officially endorsed 
by President Truman, who has called for 100,000 volun- 
teer leaders to speed the campaign on its way. 


Under the over-all direction of Lee Marshall, 21 
American voluntary agencies for foreign relief will form 
the spearhead of a February campaign, during which 
it is planned to conduct a “Children’s Crusade.” The 
children themselves will play a major role in collecting 
contributions for the Appeal. 


Chester Bowles. chairman of the International Advisory 
Committee of UNAC, is visiting seven countries in Eur- 
ope, obtaining first-hand reports of the children’s plight 
and making estimates of their needs. 





India Asks Council Action In Kashmir Situation 
Pakistan Charged With Aggression 


oe that her neighbor, Pakistan, was guilty of 
aggression, India brought the situation Kashmir 
to the attention of the Security Council on January 1. 
1948. In a gravely worded communication, the Govern- 
ment of India described a situation as of that date. Nine- 
teen thousand raiders, it reported, were facing Indian 
troops in a part of Kashmir; another 15,000 were oper- 
ating in other areas of the state. and some 100,000 
tribesmen and others were being fed, clothed. trained. 
armed, and equipped in Pakistan “with the help direct 
and indirect of Pakistan officials, both civil and military.” 

In order to remedy this situation, the Government of 
India declared, Indian troops would have to enter Pakis- 
tan territory. Only thus could the invading forces be 
cut off from their bases and sources of supplies in Pakis- 
tan. Reserving the right. in self defence. to take such 
a move whenever the developing military situation might 
require it, India appealed to the Security Council for 
prompt action to preserve the peace. 

Exercising her right under Article 35 of the Charter 
which enables any Member to bring to the Council's at 
tention any dispute or situation the continuance of which 
is likely to endager the maintenance of peace and security 
—India requests the Council to ask Pakistan to prevent 
her military and civil personnel from assisting or partici- 
pating in the invasion, to call upon her nationals not to 
take part in the fighting. and to deny the invaders access 
to and use of Pakistan territory, supplies. and other aid. 

Meeting for the first time in the new year, on January 


6, the Security Council took up this new and serious 
crisis in the relations between two Member states. Both 
parties to the dispute were invited to participate, and 
Dr. P. P. Pillai, India’s permanent representative to the 
United Nations, and M. A. H. Ispahani, Pakistan’s Am- 
bassador to the United States, took their seats at the 
Council table. 


The meeting, however, was brief. Before the Council 
was a request from the Prime Minister of Pakistan ask- 
ing for an adjournment in order that Pakistan may 
prepare its case and that its Foreign Minister, Sir 
Mohammed Zafrullah Khan. may reach New York to 
present it. As late as January 3, explained the Premier, 
his Government had not seen the text of India’s com- 
plaint. After a brief discussion, the Council decided, 
with the Indian representative's concurrence, to take up 
the question during the week of January 11-17 and not 
later than January 15. 


Fernand van Langenhove (BELGIUM), current Presi- 
dent of the Council, read the text of telegrams which he 
had already sent to the Foreign Minister of India and 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan. In these cables the 
President urgently appealed to both parties to abstain 
from taking any step inconsistent with the Charter and 
which might lead to a deterioration of the situation and 
so make Council action more difficult. 


The following is a summary of the Government of 
India’s communication to the Council. 


Points from India’s Complaint 


The jollowing is a summary of the salient points in 
the Government of India’s communication to the Security 
Council of January 1. 


A situation the continuance of which is likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curjty now exists between India and Pakistan. It results 
from the aid which invaders are drawing from Pakistan 
for operations against the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
which has acceded to the Dominion of India and is part 
of India. The invaders consist of nationals of Pakistan 
and tribesmen from the territory immediately adjoining 
Pakistan on the northwest. 

The Security Council should call on Pakistan im- 
mediately to stop giving such assistance. which is an act 
of aggression against India. 

“If Pakistan does not do so, the Government of India 
may be compelled in self-defence to enter Pakistan ter- 
ritory in order to take military action against the in- 
vaders. The matter is therefore one of extreme urgency 
and calls for immediate action by the Security Council 
for avoiding a breach of international peace.” 

From the middle of September 1947, the Government 
of India received reports of the infiltration of armed 
raiders into the western parts of the Jammu _ province 
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of the Jammu and Kashmir state (Jammu adjoins West 
Punjab. which is a part of the Dominion of Pakistan). 

On October 24, the Government of India heard of a 
major raid from the frontier province of the Dominion 
of Pakistan into the valley of Kashmir. Some 2,000 or 
more fully armed and equipped men came in motor 
transport. sacked the town of Muzaffarabad, killing many 
people, and proceeded along the Jhelum valley road 
towards Srinagar, the summer capital of the Jammu and 
Kashmir state. Intermediate towns and villages were 
sacked and burned, and many people killed. These raid- 
ers were stopped for some time by Kashmir State troops 
near Uri, a town some 50 miles from Srinagar, but the 
invaders got round them and burned the power house at 
Mahora, which supplied electricity to the whole of 
Kashmir. 

The position, on the morning of October 26, was that 
there was immediate danger of the raiders reaching 
Srinagar, destroying and massacring large numbers of 
pe ople, both Hindus and Moslems, including refugees 
who had fled from West Punjab. 

Immediately after the raids commenced, approaches 
were informally made to the Government of India for 
the acceptance of the accession of the state to the Indian 
Dominion. (Jammu and Kashmir form a state whose 
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ruler, prior to transfer of power by the United Kingdom 
to the Dominions of India and Pakistan, had been in 
treaty relations with the British crown, which controlled 
its foreign relations and was responsible for its defence. 
The treaty relations ceased with the transfer of power 
on August 15, 1947, and Jammu and Kashmir, like other 
states, acquired the right to accede to either Dominion.) 

On October 26, Maharaja Sir Hari Singh, ruler of the 
state, appealed urgently to the Government of India for 
military help and also requested that the state should be 
allowed to accede to the Indian Dominion. Simultaneous- 
ly, the largest popular organization in Kashmir, the 
National Conference, headed by Sheikh Mohamed Ab- 


dullah, also appealed for help and accession to India. 


It was imperative on account of the emergency that 
the responsibility for the defence of the Jammu and 
Kashmir state should be taken over by a government 
capable of discharging it; but. in order to avoid any 
possible suggestion that India had utilized the state’s 
immediate peril for its own political advantage, the Gov- 
ernment of India made it clear that once the soil of the 
state had been cleared of the invader and normal con- 
ditions restored, its people would be free to decide their 
future by the recognized democratic method of a pleb- 
iscite or referendum which, in order to insure complete 
impartiality, might be held under international auspices. 

The Government of India could not allow a neighbor- 
ing and friendly state tv be compelled by force to deter- 
mine either its internal affairs or its external relations; 
the accession of the Jammu and Kashmir state to the 
Dominion of India made India really responsible for 
the defence of the state. 

The intervention of the Government of India resulted 
in saving Srinagar and in driving the raiders back to 
Uri, where they are held by Indian troops. Nearly 19,000 
raiders face the Indian forces in this area. 


But on the western and southwestern border of the 
state some 15,000 raiders are understood to be operating. 
State troops are besieged in certain areas. The raids, in- 
volving murder. arson, loot. and the abduction of 
women, continue. Booty is collected and carried over 
to the tribal areas to serve as an inducement to the 
further recruitment of tribesmen. 


An estimated 100,000 tribesmen and others have been 
collected in different places in the districts of West Pun- 
jab bordering the Jammu and Kashmir state, and many 
of them are receiving military training under Pakistan 
army. They are looked after in Pakistan territory. fed. 
clothed, armed. and otherwise equipped. and trans- 
ported to the territory of the Jammu and Kashmir state 
with the help, direct and indirect. of Pakistan officials. 
both military and civil. 


The facts point indisputably to the conclusions: 


e that the invaders are allowed transit across Pakistan: 


e that they are allowed to use Pakistan territory as a 
base of operations; 


e@ that they include Pakistan nationals; 


e that they draw much of their military equipment. 
transportation, and supplies (including petrol) from Pak- 
istan: and 


e that Pakistan officers are training. guiding. and other- 
wise actively helping them. 
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More than once the Government of India has asked 
the Pakistan Government to deny to the invaders facilities 
which constitute an act of aggression and hostility against 
India. but without response. 

The attitude of the Government of Pakistan in being 
unwilling to stop the assistance is not only unneutral, 
but constitutes active aggression against India, of which 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir forms a part. 

The Government of India is confronted with a situa- 
tion in which its defence of the Jammu and Kashmir 
state is hampered, and its measures to drive the invaders 
from the territory of the state are greatly impeded by 
the support which the raiders derive from Pakistan. The 
invaders are still on the soil of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and the inhabitants of the state are exposed to all the 
atrocities of which a barbarous foe is capable. The 
presence, in large numbers, of invaders in those portions 
of Pakistan territory which adjoin parts of Indian ter- 
ritory other than the Jammu and Kashmir state is a 
menace to the rest of India. Indefinite continuance of 
the present operations prolongs the agony of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir. is a drain on India’s resources. 
and a constant threat to the maintenance of peace be- 
tween India and Pakistan. The Government of India has 
no option, therefore, but to take more effective military 
action in order to rid the Jammu and Kashmir state of 
the invader. 

In order to expel the invader from Indian territory and 
to prevent him from launching fresh attacks, Indian 
troops would have to enter Pakistan territory; only thus 
could the invader be denied the use of bases and cut 
off from his sources of supplies and reinforcements in 
Pakistan. 

Since the aid which the invaders are receiving from 
Pakistan is an act of aggression against India, the Gov- 
ernment of India is entitled, under international law, to 
send its armed forces across Pakistan territory for deal- 
ing effectively with the invaders. 

But since such action might involve armed conflict 
with Pakistan, the Government of India, anxious to pro- 
ceed according to the principles and aims of the Charter 
of the United Nations, reports the situation to the Secur- 
ity Council under Article 35 of the Charter. It requests 
the Security Council to ask the Government of Pakistan: 


@ to prevent Pakistan Government personnel. military 
and civil, from participating or assisting in the invasion 
of the Jammu and Kashmir state: 


@ to call on other Pakistan nationals to desist from tak- 
ing any part in the fighting in the Jammu and Kashmir 
state: 


®@ to deny to the invaders: (a) access to and use of its 
territory for operations against Kashmir, (b) military 
and other supplies, and (c) all other kinds of aid that 
might tend to prolong the present struggle. 

It is urgent that the Security Council should take 
immediate action. Military operations in the invaded 
areas have been developing so rapidly that the Govern- 
ment of India must. in self-defence. reserve its freedom 
to take any military action required. 

India desires nothing more earnestly than to live with 
its neighbor state on terms of close and lasting friend- 
ship. Its approach to the Security Council is inspired 
by the sincere hope that, through the Council’s prompt 
action, peace may be preserved. 





World Reactions to Appeal 


Wwe I LEFT Europe for Lake 
Success in January 1947, at the 
request of the Secretary-General, to 
help prepare the first report to the 
Economic and Social Council on the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, 
two questions were uppermost in my 
mind: 
@ How will this idea of a vol- 
untarily united world look when it 
has passed through the elaborate 
machinery of this organization of 
57 Member States; 


@ And, whatever comes out of it, 
will it come fast enough to meet, in 
any reasonable measure, those ter- 
rible needs for which it was con- 
ceived? 

Ten months later, the first question 
was satisfactorily answered. When I 
returned to Europe as Director of 
the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren. The Appeal was a_ well- 
established project, approved by the 
Economic and Social Council, with 
the International Advisory Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Ches- 
ter Bowles, with the first national 
committees (among them the com- 
mittee in the United States) already 
in existence, and with a small staff 
in the Secretariat working hard to 
establish and promote the work of 
national committees in all countries. 

The second question, the one of 
time, was now the crucial one. It 
was already clear that the major 
part of the proceeds of the collection 
could not be available until late 
spring: would it, in spite of every- 
thing, again be too little and too late? 
It is now up to everyone of us to 
answer this question. It is in the 
field that the real job must be done. 

The main purpose of my trip was 
to help to organize this job. What 
was the outcome? After one month’s 
travel in Europe, there is no doubt 
about the answer. 

Because of last summer’s terrible 
drought, because they are threatened 
by inflation and political unrest and 
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above all terrified by prospect of a 
new world war, the preponderant 
trend in the minds of the people of 
Europe today is _ disillusionment. 
After all the horrors of war, Europe 
feels increasingly that all the suf- 
ferings of war and occupation have 
once again been in vain. But hope 
is still there, aroused by the state- 
ments of the great powers during the 
war, growing out of the plight of the 
people themselves, and strengthened 
by the establishment of the United 
Nations after the war. Beneath all 
their worries, hope survives. It is 
here, in this undercurrent of hope 
(because it is the only way out for 
life itself) that the Appeal has to 
begin its work. 


te APPEAL FOR CHILDREN can 


neither remove nor run away 
from the fact of conflicting ideolo- 
gies. of racial hatred, and of clashing 
power politics. But it can point to 
one simple fact which is even strong- 
er and more important—the suffer- 
ing of children. The voices of gov- 
ernmental Lake 


Success can for the most part only 


representatives at 


reach the average citizen now and 
then, from far away, and on compli- 
cated issues. But the voice of the 
children is constantly heard, in their 
own homes. To agree to save chil- 
dren needs no persuasion. {t is al- 
ready the concern of tne average citi- 
zen, and an appeal for common ac- 
tion to save them is an appeal out of 
his own heart. The more people 
have suffered and the greater their 
own need, the stronger is their under- 
standing and response. 

I visited countries like Sweden and 
Switzerland. which did not take part 
in the war. But their feeling of re- 
sponsibility for those who suffered 
has been strengthened. Their experi- 
ence and their preparations are 
thorough. Their extensive relief ser- 
vices are now being reorganized and 
expanded to play their role in the 


or Children 


United Nations Appeal for Children 
drive. 

Great Britain, which bore the 
brunt of the war from the very be- 
ginning, is going through another 
winter of suffering and shortages; 
but the British are joining in this 
effort to help others. Having myself 
spent five war years in bomb-shat- 
tered London, it was a strange ex- 
perience to visit its Lord Mayor to 
discuss with him this project of 
peace. \ 

France was at the climax of its 
paralyzing general strike when I ar- 
rived. But a meeting was called at 
which were 1epresented all the other- 
wise conflicting groups for this non- 
controversial purpose. Almost sym- 
bolically, while I was talking over 
the prospects of the drive with Presi- 
dent Auriol, the call came through 
to him that the strike was ended. 

I spent a most interesting week in 
Czechoslovakia seeing the officials 
concerned as well as the leading peo- 
ple in the trade unions and other im- 
portant bodies in the economic and 
social life of the country. The 
drought had struck the nation heav- 
ily, while it was seriously engaged in 
reconstruction work. The crop was, 
on an average, 40 per cent—and in 
certain areas even 90 per cent— 
below expectations. The Czechoslo- 
vaks have been anxious about their 
own children’s welfare for a long 
time. The International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has already been 
aiding them. but with the crop fail- 
ures, their anxiety deepened into 
fear, Yet, after some initial hesitancy, 
they soon grasped the world-wide 
idea of the Appeal, and eagerly es- 
tablished their national committee. 
This was not only to save their own 
starving children. but to establish 
a first link of unity in action between 
common men everywhere under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Even 
Czechoslovakia is prepared to give 
at least a token contribution of goods 
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and services to help children else- 
where. In Prague. also in agree- 
ment with the authorities, a regional 
office for the \ppeal Was established. 

In Stockholm, a meeting was held 
with representatives of all five Scan- 
dinavian countries to consider their 
common efforts in the drive. Finland 
was the first Scandinavian country 
to have its national Appeal commit- 
tee formally established. Denmark. 
and my home country Norway, suf- 
fered enemy occupation. and Nor- 
way is heavily preoccupied with her 
reconstruction problems. Neverthe- 
less, the total amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the campaign in these coun- 
tries will go to help children in other 
countries. For all these small peace- 
loving countries, the Appeal is a 
unique opportunity to express in ac- 
tion their faith of international co- 
operation. 


It was not my special task to in- 
vestigate needs, but they were felt 
everywhere. One of the experts of 
the ICEF, a Swedish physician, told 
me that even in the worst cases of 
child tuberculosis, one of the best 


Assembly, was 


hospitals in Rumania had no milk The establishment of national 
committees is only the beginning. Be- 


available. 





Aake Ording, formerly a member of the 
Norwegian delegation to the General 


appointed director of 
UNAC in March 1947. 


} fore the actual campaign can begin, 
a thorough preparation has to take 
place, including the creation of col- 
lecting and campaigning machinery 
on all levels down to the smallest 
locality. Can this be done fast 
enough? 


I WAS ONLY ABLE to visit seven Eu- 
ropean countries, as | had limited 
time. and there were specific prob- 
lems to be discussed. I was there- 
fore sorry not to be able to visit those 
many other countries which are also 
preparing for the drive. However, 
through the regional offices in Lon- 
don and in Prague, we have reports 
of steady progress: There can be 
no doubt that, beneath the surface 
of cautiousness and disillusionment, 
the great hope is still alive. The Ap- 
peal is one way of making it grow. 
Europe, so often the cradle of 
wars, is longing for peace and secur- 
ity. The United Nations Appeal for 
Children is therefore just the kird 
of appeal they welcome, as do pecple 
everywhere. This New Year brings 
the first opportunity and the first 
test of world citizenship to all of us. 
We must not fail. 


Balkan Committee Faces New Problems 


Reports on First Month’s Work 


Ov MONTH after setting up its headquarters in Sa- 
lonika, the Special Committee on the Balkans re- 
ported to the Secretary-General that there had been no 
evidence of any “bilateral compliance” by the four Bal- 
kan countries concerned with the Assembly's recom- 
mendations. However, the Special Committee added that 
Greece had guaranteed full co-operation. 


Sent to Greece as the result of the Assembly's resolu- 
tion at its last session, the Special Committee has the 
task of observing how the Assembly’s recommendations 
to restore normal conditions in the Balkans are being 
carried out, and of assisting the four Governments con- 
cerned in their implementation. These recommendations 
called for the establishment of normal diplomatic and 
good neighborly relations as soon as possible, new fron- 
tier conventions, the repatriation of refugees, and the 
transfer of minorities. In addition, Albania. Bulgaria, 
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and Yugoslavia were asked not to furnish aid to the 
Greek guerrillas. 

On the passage of this resolution, the U.S.S.R. and Po- 
land declared in the Assembly that they considered it 
contrary to the Charter and that therefore they would 
not co-operate with the Special Committee. 

With this task before it, the Special Balkan Commit- 
tee established headquarters at Salonika on December 1. 
Provisional Government Established 

It had been at work three weeks when it was notified 
by the Greek liaison representative that the Greek guer- 
rilla leader, General Markos (Vafiades), had formed a 
provisional government. The first act of this “govern- 
ment.” he said. was a proclamation that “it would or- 
ganize a powerful army, air force, and navy, and that 
it proposed to accredit representatives to all democratic 
peoples.” 

Describing the new development as “a further stage 
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in the plan carefully prepared by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria. 
and Albania,” the Greek liaison representative said that 
it was aimed at imposing by force a Communist regime 
upon Greece, contrary to the wishes of the great majority 
of the Greek people. The Greek Government charged 
further that the Markos government was designed to 
carry out the intentions of Greece’s northern neighbors 
to annex Macedonia and Greek Thrace. 

The new state of affairs, it contended, created dangers 
fraught with the gravest complications. By continuing 
to furnish guerrilla bands with arms and munitions and 
artillery, the states to the north had enabled large-scale 
attacks to be launched. The Belgrade radio had become 
the medium for publicizing the actions of the Markos 
government, which it considered the only real Greek 
government, 

The Special Committee was assured that the Greek 
Government was following the situation “calmly and 
with fortitude,” and that it was ready to give every pos- 
sible assistance to the Committee in implementing any 
necessary decisions and measures in this connection. 

Acting quickly, the Special Committee adopted a reso- 
lution on December 29 declaring that, in its opinion. 
even the de facto recognition of the “Provisional Demo- 
cratic Greek Government,” followed by direct or in- 
direct aid to an insurrectionary movement against the 
Government of a Member of the United Nations in de- 
fiance of international law, peace treaties, and the princi- 
ples of the Charter, “would constitute a grave threat to 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” 


Observers Dispatched to Frontier 

On the same day, the Committee dispatched a team 
of observers to the frontier area of Ioannina to get first- 
hand impressions on the military operations around 
Konitsa; a team composed of military advisers from 
Mexico, the United Kingdom. and the United States. 
and accompanied by Greek liaison representatives. 

At the frontier, the team was given a detailed account 
of the operations around Konitsa by General Anto- 
nopoulos, commander of the eighth division of the Greek 
Army. He pointed out that the guerrillas were using 65- 
mm. artillery, which he said had not existed in Greece 
since the German withdrawal. 

After driving closer to the fighting area, the team 
climbed a recaptured hill and examined the clothing 
and ammunition of five dead guerrillas. 

The members of the team returned to Salonika, after 
having visited the prison at Ioannina, where they ques- 
tioned guerrillas who had been wounded or had sur- 
rendered. The team was informed that guerrillas and 
ammunition had come from Albania. and that four 
guerrillas who surrendered to government forces had 
been recruited by force. 


Interim Report 
On the last day of 1947, the Special Committee adopted 
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an interim report on its first month’s work. After having 
reported the lack of any evidence that Greece and its 
northern neighbors intended to comply jointly with the 
Assembly’s recommendations, the Committee turned to 
the problems raised by the establishment of the “Pro- 
visional Democratic Greek Government.” 

The report said that the results which might arise 
from any act of association between the Markos govern- 
ment and any of the Balkan governments concerned 
were being “considered closely.” The Committee “felt 
bound” to consider how far any such association would 
make impossible the implementing of the Assembly’s 
recommendations. Consequently, it had also to consider 
whether this might not result in developments which 
would impel the Special Committee “to recommend con- 
vocation of a special session of the General Assembly.” 

Under its terms of reference, the Committee has the 
authority to make such a recommendation. 

The interim report also stated that a technical study 
had been made of the requirements and equipment neces- 
sary to establish seven observation groups, to be sta- 
tioned on the southern side of the Greek frontier. It ex- 
pressed regret that the Soviet Union and Poland had 
failed thus far to take their seats on the Committee. It 
noted that the Commission still had no liaison with Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

Five days after it had adopted its interim report, the 
Special Committee considered the reply of the Albanian 
Government to Secretary-General Lie’s communication 
for permission to station observation groups along the 
Greek frontier in its territory. 

The establishment of the Special Committee was a 
violation of the Charter and the principle of Great Power 
unanimity, the Albanian Government declared. Further- 
more, certain countries were attempting to use the Uni- 
ted Nations to impose “humiliating decisions” on the 
democratic peoples of the Balkans and to provoke arti- 
ficially an acute conflict in the Balkans. As it considered 
the Special Committee illegal and non-existent, the Al- 
banian Government could not permit either the Com- 
mittee or observation groups to enter its territory. 

Similarly, Prime Minister Dimitrov of Bulgaria was 
reported by the Greek liaison representative to have 
broadcast a New Year’s Day message in which he de- 
scribed the Special Committee as “illegally formed,” and 
to have stated that, “in the interest of our independence 
and in accord with our allies Yugoslavia and Albania, 
we have not allowed and we will not allow it access to 
our territory.” According to the chief Greek liaison rep- 
resentative to the Special Committee, Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia had made a similar statement. 

In considering these statements on January 5, the 
members of the Committee agreed that the refusal of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to co-operate made 
the implementation of the Special Committee’s terms 
of reference and the fulfillment of its tasks very difficult. 
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Membership Changes in Security Council 


Argentina, Canada, Ukraine Replace Australia, Brazil, Poland 


HE BEGINNING of the New Year markea the com- 

mencement of the two-year terms of Argentina, 
Canada, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. as members of the 
Security Council. Accordingly, at the first 1948 meet- 
ing of the Council on January 6, the representatives of 
Argentina and Canada were warmly welcomed by the 
President. The Ukrainian S.S.R. had not then announced 
the name of its representative. 

Representing Argentina is Dr. Jose Arce, perman- 
ent Argentine representative to the United Nations, with 
Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, counselor to the Argentine delega- 
tion, as his alternate. The representative for Canada is 
Lester B. Pearson, Under-Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs. 

Dr. Arce is a distinguished 66-year-old surgeon-diplo- 
mat who has represented Argentina at United Nations 
headquarters since September 1946, and has led his 
state’s delegations to the sessions of the General Assem- 
bly since then. Recognized as an able debater, he has 
been in the forefront of those who have sought elimina- 
tion of the “veto.” 

Mr. Pearson, a 50-year-old career diplmat, has been 
a familiar personality of the Canadian delegation at 
United Nations meetings since San Francisco. His chair- 
manship of the First Committee at the special Assem- 
bly session on Palestine was warmly praised by his col- 
leagues. He had a prominent part in the organizing. 
and later in the Council activities of both UNRRA and 
FAO. 

Both Dr. Arce and Mr. Pearson represent their coun- 
tries on the General Assembly’s Interim Committee. 
which began functioning on January 5 (see page 48). 


Ready for Responsibilities 

Replying in Spanish to the welcome extended by Fer- 
nand van Langenhove (BELGIUM), President of the Se- 
curity Council, Dr. Arce gave assurance of the sincere 
collaboration of his country and of its firm support of 
the United Nations. Argentina, he said, has always acted 
on the principle that peace is to be pursued above all. 
Its leading principles have always been to protect the 
free expression of the will of the people and economic 
co-operation throughout the world in order that hard- 
ship and misery may not prevail anywhere. 

Furthermore, in continuing its efforts for peace, Ar- 
gentina believes that material disarmament is not suffi- 
cient, for spiritual disarmament must also be attained by 
humanity. Man is above all systems and ideologies, and 
these are really the servants of man. 

Canada, said Mr. Pearson, hopes by its record on 
the Council to deserve the honor and to discharge the 
responsibility in a way which will commend itself not 
only to the Members of the United Nations but to its 
own people. 
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Mr. Pearson also expressed his personal friendship 
for Mr. van Langenhove and Canada’s friendship for 
Belgium through many years of war and peace. 

Farewell statements by the representatives Australia, 
Brazil, and Poland, whose two-year terms as Council 
members ended on December 31, were made at the 
final 1947 meeting of the Council on December 30. 


Farewell Statements 

Jaoa Carlos Muniz (Brazit) declared in his state- 
ment that while the Security Council’s efforts to reach 
solutions have not always been successful, his confidence 
in the future action of the Council has not been lessened. 

There is no doubt, he said, that an international or- 
ganization cannot altogether waive the use of force, but 
in the final analysis all attempts to organize international 
life on a solid basis must be founded on the predom- 
inance of law rather than of force. 

As the experience of the Security Council is broad- 
ened, and with a correction, through tacit agreement 
among the permanent members, of the rigidity intro- 
duced into its procedure by the rule of unanimity, the 
action of the Council for the maintenance of peace will 
become more and more effective, Mr. Muniz stated. The 
ample powers at its command cffer immense possibili- 
ties for the realization of a system of peace and security 





Membership Changes Affect 
Atomic, Armaments Bodies 


Because Canada is now a member of the Secur- 
ity Council, the Atomic Energy Commission will 
have eleven members instead of twelve during the 
next two years. 

The resolution of the General Assembly estab- 
lishing the Commission provides that it is to be 
composed of one representative from each of those 
states represented on the Security Council, and 
Canada when that state is not a member of the 
Council. 

The membership of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments also consists of representa- 
tives of the members of the Council. 

Thus when the membership of the Council 
changed on January 1, that of the two Commissions 
also changed. This year all three bodies have the 
following members: 

@ PERMANENT: China, France, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States. 

@ RETIRING AT END OF 1948: Belgium, Colombia, 
Syria. 

@ RETIRING AT END OF 1949: Argentina, Canada, 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Australia, Brazil, and Poland retired from all 
three bodies at the end of 1947. 
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featured not only by the absence of conflict. but also 
by a ceaseless creative effort in international life. 


The statement by Juliusz Katz-Suchy (POLAND) stres- 
sed the belief of his Government that agreement on all 
the controversial issues of the present transitional pe 
riod is not only possible but most essential. The pre- 
liminary requirement of such an agreement, which might 
become the foundation for harmonious co-operation, is 
a proper understanding of the differences in the ap- 
proach to various international problems. he said. Every 
effort must be made to lessen these differences by mu- 
tual respect and by constantly bearing in mind the final 
goal of all. which is peace. Only by working together 
can peace, like war, be won. 

Despite setbacks in the Polish delegation’s efforts in 
the Council, the confidence of the Polish people in the 
United Nations has not been undermined, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy declared. In the framework of its foreign policy 
Poland will continue to participate actively in the solu- 
tion of all international problems. He pledged Poland's 
full support of all new decisions which may lead to the 
realization of the aims of the Charter, “because peace 
in our time and for future generations depends on it.” 





Mr. Katz-Suchy extended his own greetings and read 
a message from Dr. Oscar Lange, the chief representa- 
tive of Poland in the Council. 

The statement by John D. L. Hood ( AUSTRALIA) 
sounded a note of warning that unless the permanent 
members of the Council exercise their voting privilege 
with moderation, a sense of responsibility, and in a 
spirit of co-operation, the Council can never fulfil the 
functions assigned to it. He hoped that appropriate 
procedures might be worked out in the coming year. 

Declaring that the action taken by the Council in 
many cases had been disappointingly slow and in some 
cases ineffective, while in other cases no final solution 
had yet been reached, Mr. Hood pointed out that in the 
first two years of its life it had faced almost as many 
important political problems as were handled by the 
Council of the League of Nations during its entire exist- 
ence. He emphasized the need to press through to a 
complete solution on the various questions which come 
before it. 

Successful working of the Council. and of all the 
agencies of the United Nations, Mr. Hood concluded, 
will continue to be the cardinal principle of Australia’s 
foreign policy. 


Agreement Sought on Truce Plan in Indonesia 
Council Awaits Report from Committee of Good Offices 


ow IN INDONESIA involves two problems—the short- 

term one of executing the Security Council’s cease- 
fire recommendation of August 1, 1947, and the long- 
term problem of an amicable settlement between the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia. 

The Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
has been dealing with these problems since its arrival 
in Indonesia late in October. On the short-term question. 
it has been holding joint meetings since November 15 
with committees of civilian and military experts estab- 
lished by the Governments of the Netherlands and of the 
Republic of Indonesia. Under its auspices, too, formal 
preliminary discussions on the long-range problem be- 
tween delegations from the two Governments began on 
December 9 aboard the U.S.S. Renville off Batavia. 

On December 3, the Committee of Good Offices sub- 
mitted to the special committees of the two Governments 
a provisional plan to achieve a speedy and effective truce. 
On December 24, it made this plan public, together with 
memoranda on the plan submitted by the special com- 
mittees of the Netherlands and of the Republic. 

The Netherlands stated that it would consider the 
plan as a working basis for putting the truce into effect, 
and the Indonesian Republic reiterated its previous 
agreement to the plan. Both suggested measures in con- 
nection with its implementation. (For a summary of the 
plan, see page 57). 

Security Council Action 

Meanwhile, at Lake Success on December 19, the Se- 

curity Council confirmed -the understanding it had 
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reached ten days earlier that the membership of the 
Committee of Good Offices should remain unchanged 
when Australia ceased to be a member of the Council 
on December 31. The Committee as originally constituted 
consisted of three members of the Council: Australia, se- 
lected by the Republic of Indonesia; Belgium, chosen by 
the Netherlands; and the United States, designated by 
Australia and Belgium. 

The Australian representative on the Council, John 
D. L. Hood, started a brief discussion when he expressed 
concern lest there should be unnecessary delay in the 
implementation of the cease-fire recommendation. He also 
mentioned current reports—he was not certain whether 
they were authenticated or not—of Netherlands troop 
movements in Java. He suggested calling for full details 
of the Committee’s plans. 

Following Mr. Hood’s remarks, L. N. Palar, appearing 
before the Council on behalf of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, declared that the presence of the Committee of 
Good Offices had not prevented the Netherlands from 
violating the Security Council’s resolution of November 
1. in which the Council called on the parties to stop any 
activities or incitement to activities contrary to its cease- 
fire recommendation, which it interpreted to mean that 
neither party should use its armed forces to extend its 
control over territory not occupied by it on August 4. 
The Council also called on the parties to safeguard life 
and property. 

Mr. Palar charged that, on November 9, Netherlands 
troops occupied Madura, the third island of the Republic 
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Provisional Plan for Truce in Indonesia 


On December 3, 1947, the Security Council’s Com- 
mittee of Good Offices submitted a plan to the special 
committees of the Governments of the Netherlands 
and of the Republic of Indonesia to achieve a speedy 
and effective truce. A summary of the provisions of 
the plan follows: 

1. Each party should present a map defining de- 
militarized zones and dividing Netherlands occupied 
and Republican occupied areas. 

2. Each party should present arguments in sup- 
port of the contention that the demilitarized zones so 
claimed should be established. 

3. Each party in addressing arguments and making 
submissions should have regard to the following fac- 
tors: (a) the military positions of the various ele- 
ments of both forces as on August 4, 1947; (b) the 
welfare of local populations; (c) the administrative 
areas existing between August 4 and November 20 
in or near demilitarized zones suggested by both 
parties; (d) geographical and topographical features 
of the proposed demilitarized zones and surrounding 
districts: (e) the fact that the zones in different areas 
may vary in width when matters under b, c, and d 
above are taken into account. 

4. The parties are at liberty to present arguments 
and submissions by writing and orally; written docu- 
ments ‘should be delivered without delay to the rep- 
resentatives of the Committee of Good Offices and to 
the other party; oral arguments and submissions 
should be made to the representatives on the Com- 
mittee in the presence and hearing of duly designated 
representatives of the other party. 

3. In the event that the parties do not agree, the 


representatives of the Committee should propose to 
the parties the limits of the demilitarized zones which 
- parties would be asked to accept. 

. Representatives of the Committee in arriving at 
ia proposals should carefully consider the argu- 
ments and submissions of the parties having reg sard 
to the matters set out in paragraph 3. 

On agreeing to this plan the parties should 
have troops stand fast and cease fire in their present 
positions. 

Matters agreed upon at that date by the parties 
through the special committees should be incorporated 
in this agreement and put into immediate effect. 

The parties should agree that as soon as the 
demilitarized zones mentioned above are accepted by 
the parties: (a) there should be an immediate re- 
sumption of normal trade and intercourse between 
the demilitarized zones of all Netherlands-occupied 
areas and all Republican-occupied areas and, as far 
as practicable, parties should endeavor to facilitate 
such trade and intercourse; (b) all forces of each 
party in any area accepted as a demilitarized zone, 
or any area on the other party's side of a demilitar- 
ized zone, should, under the supervision of the mili- 
tary assistants to the Committee of Good Offices and 
with arms and warlike equipment, move peacefully 
into the territory of the party's own side of the de- 
militarized zone. 

10. Representatives of the Committee should fur- 
ther make suggestions concerning the method of con- 
trol and maintenance of law and order in the demili- 
tarized zones. 





of Indonesia, overcame Republican resistance, and took 
many Republican soldiers prisoner. 

This military advance, he said, had already been dis- 
cussed and investigated by the Committee of Good Offices, 
but he suggested that a report from the Committee might 
be requested as soon as possible. 

He also suggested a report on an atrocity which he 
said the Netherlands army recently committed in Indo- 
nesia. This concerned the death, during a thirteen-hour 
train journey from Bondowoso to Surabaya, of 46 of 
100 Republican prisoners of war loaded in three freight 
cars. Survivors had said that the cars were kept closed 
and that no food or drink was supplied. 

Mr. Palar also mentioned “mass torture and murders 
in South Celebes” and “the deteriorating economic posi- 
tion of the Republic since the so-called police action.” 

Another matter concerning the long-term problem, he 
said. is the Netherlands attempt to dissociate the rest of 
Indonesia from the Republic by establishing separate 
states outside the Republic and also in Republican terri- 
tories now occupied by the Netherlands forces. It had be- 
come clear, however, he stated, that the colonial govern- 
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ment was using men who are not true representatives of 
the people. 
Precise Information Lacking 

Warren R. Austin (UNITED States) and other repre- 
sentatives regretted discussion of the substance of the 
question before receipt of an expected report from the 
Committee of Good Offices. 

A brief reply, however, was made by Jonkheer J. W. M. 
Snouck Hurgronje (NETHERLANDS) to the remarks made 
by Mr. Hood and Mr. Palar. If there were any truth in 
the report to which Mr. Hood referred—which had been 
categorically denied by the Netherlands Government—he 
thought it was strange that neither the Committee of Good 
Offices nor the Council’s Consular Commission in Ba- 
tavia had sent some report on the subject. 

On the points made by Mr. Palar, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment had already given its views to the Committee of 
Good Offices, and he knew that the Committee had not 
failed to act on it. The Netherlands had also informed the 
Committee on contraventions of the cease-fire order by 
the Republic. He reserved his right to make a fuller 
statement when the Council discussed the report from 
the Committee of Good Offices. 





Korean Commission Commences Work 
Implementing Assembly Plan for Country’s Independence 


Ege THAN two months after the Assembly’s decision 
on November 14, 1947, the Korean Commission 
began its work at Seoul. The Secretariat group which 
is to service the Commission, a team of 27 members 
under Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, left Lake Success on January 2. 

On the eve of his departure, Dr. Hoo, who will be the 
Secretary-General’s personal representative, was confident 
that the Commission will do everything possible to im- 
plement the Assembly's policy. The objective of that 
policy, Dr. Hoo recalled in an interview for the BULLETIN, 
is to help the Korean people to achieve independence. 

Its composition, Dr. Hoo pointed out, ensures that the 
Commission will be sympathetic to the Korean people. 
The members are the representatives of Australia, Can- 
ada, China, El Salvador, France, India, the Philippines, 
Syria, and the Ukranian S.S.R. The last named country 
has announced, however, that it will not participate. 

The Commission has authority to travel, observe, and 
consult throughout Korea. Dr. Hoo pointed out that the 
Assembly’s resolution has set up a definite program. 
Before March 31, representatives to a National Assembly 
are to be chosen by the people of Korea at elections held 
under the observation of the Commission. This National 
Assembly is to meet as soon as possible after the elections 
and is to form a National Government, which, in con- 
sultation with the Commission, is to constitute its own 
national security forces and arrange for the complete 
withdrawal from Korea, within 90 days if possible, of 
the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 


To Organize Work of Commission 

The decisions in implementing this policy are, of 
course, to be made by the Commission. As. far as the 
Secretariat is concerned, the task is to organize the work, 
arrange hearings with political parties in Korea, provide 
for interpretation and translation, and assist the Com- 
mission in every possible way. 

In general, Dr. Hoo said, the Korean people are wel- 
coming the Commission. Some of the political parties 
are opposed to the program, but telegrams of welcome 
have been received from several sources. 

The Commission may, of course, meet with criticism 
from some quarters in Korea, but the work of the Sec- 
retariat will be scrupulously impartial and conscientious. 
The 27-member group, Dr. Hoo said, has been carefully 
selected, with each person chosen as the best suited for 
a particular job. The total has been kept down to the 
minimum. Additional personnel may be recruited in 
Korea, and, if required, more may be sent from Lake 
Success. 

Dr. Hoo himself has never been in Korea before, 
though during more than 25 years as a diplomat and an 
official of the League of Nations, he has met many 
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Koreans. He expects to remain in Korea two or three 
months and to visit his home town in the Chekiang 
Province of China on the way back to headquarters. 
Most of the Secretariat will stay in Korea till the Com- 
mission completes its work there. 

The Korean Commission is to report its conclusions 
to the General Assembly next fall and, in the meantime, 
may consult with the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly on the application of the Assembly’s resolution 
in the light of developments. 

Dr. Hoo also headed the Secretariat of the Special 
Committee on Palestine in 1947, but the nature of the 
Korean Commission is entirely different, he pointed out. 
The Palestine Committee was to investigate and recom- 
mend a plan, while the task of the Korean Commission 
is to implement a program already laid down. 


In its resolution of November 14, the General Assem- 
bly called on Member states concerned to give full as- 
sistance and facilities to the Commission. The Secretary- 
General drew the attention of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States to 
this request in 
communications 
sent to them on 
November 24. On 
December 11, the 
United States re- 
plied that it had 
been happy to 
assist members 
of the Secretariat 
preparing for the 
work of the Com- 
mission, and that 
United States au- 
thorities in both 
the United States 
and South Korea, 
would continue 
to give the fullest 
assistance to the 





Commission. 
The Assembly 
Dr. Victor Hoo also asked all 


Members of the United Nations to refrain from inter- 
fering in the affairs of the Korean people during the in- 
terim period, except in carrying out decisions of the 
Assembly, and to refrain complétely from any acts de- 
rogatory to the independence and sovereignty of Korea. 

Chief representatives on the Korean Commission so 
far named are: 

Australia, S. H. Jackson; China, Yu-Wan Liu; France. 
Jean-Louis Paul-Boncour; Philippines, Senator Melecio 
Arranz; Syria, Dr. Ziki Djabi. 
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Progress of the 


Economic Commussiton for Asia and Far East 
by P. §. Lokanathan 


Executive Secretary of the Commission 


5 ie ESTABLISHMENT, in March 
1947, of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East by 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations will go down in 
the history of Asia as an important 
landmark. For the first time, the 
countries of Asia have both the op- 
portunity and the occasion to dis- 
cuss together their common economic 
problems and evolve common policies 
of action. There has always existed 
among the Asian countries a unity 
based on culture and spirit but po- 
litically, economically, and adminis- 
tratively Asian countries have for the 
most part remained aloof from one 
another on account of several factors, 
partly political and partly geographic. 
Now, for the first time, the repre- 
sentatives of the territories comprised 
in this Commission meet together at 
six-monthly sessions and decide upon 
methods and action designed to pro- 
mote the economic reconstruction and 
development of the countries, which 
together have a population of more 
than one billion. 

In establishing the Commission, 
the Economic and Social Council de- 
fined its geographic scope as well as 
the composition of its membership. 
In the first instance, the territories 
within the scope of the Commission 
included British North Borneo, 
Brunei, Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, 
China, India, the Indo-Chinese Fed- 
eration, Hong Kong, the Malayan 
Union and Singapore, Netherlands 
Indies, the Philippines, and Siam. 
Australia, China, France, India, the 
Netherlands, the Philippines, Siam, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and the United States were to be 
members of the Commission. It will 
be observed that China, India, the 
Philippines, and Siam are the only 
countries within the region which are 
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members. France, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are metro- 
politan powers interested in some of 
the territories in this area, while the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States are 
there not merely because of their in- 
terests but also because of the im- 
portance of their membership to the 
Commission. Australia is geograph- 
ically within the region, and the 
Commission has recently recommend- 
ed New Zealand for membership. 

It was also provided that any state 
within the area which might here- 
after become a Member of the United 
Nations should be admitted auto- 
matically as a member of the Com- 
mission. In accordance with the 
above, Pakistan, which became a 
Member of the United Nations in 
September 1947, has become a mem- 
ber of the Commission and its rep- 
resentative participated in the second 
session of the Commission at Baguio. 


From the beginning, it was felt 
necessary to secure the co-operation 
of the governments of the territories 
in the region which are not yet self- 
governing. Hence the Council in- 
vited the Commission to make recom- 
mendations for associating territories 
or groups of territories within the 
area on the sponsorship of the mem- 
ber governments responsible for the 
international relations of the areas 
concerned. 


At its meeting on August 5, 1947, 
the Economic and Social Council ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 
Commission’s Committee of the 
Whole, revised the terms of reference, 
and provided for admission as an 


“Associate Member” of any territory 


or part of a territory whose applica- 
tion was presented by the member 
responsible for its international rela- 
tions. If the territory has become re- 


sponsible for its own international 
relations, it may be admitted as an 
associate member on its presenting 
its own application to the Commis- 
sion. 


Associate members were to have 
all the privileges of full membership 
short of the right to vote in Com- 
mission meetings, or when the Com- 
mission sits as a committee of the 
whole. Their representatives would 
be eligible to hold office and vote in 
any subordinate bodies, etc. In ac- 
cordance with the above, the Com- 
mission at its second session in 
Baguio, which opened on November 
24, admitted the following territories: 
Burma, Hong Kong, Ceylon, the 
Malayan Union, Cambodia, and Laos, 
the first four of which were spon- 
sored by the United Kingdom and 
the other two by France. 


The question of the admission of 
Indonesia was also taken up at the 
second session, when the Netherlands 
Government proposed Indonesia as 
an associate member. The application 
of the Indonesian Republic for mem- 
bership, which had been received 
direct by the Commission, was also 
considered. After prolonged debate, 
in which the main issue was whether 
or not the Republic of Indonesia was 
responsible for its own international 
relations, the Commission decided to 
postpone consideration of this matter 
until its next session. The admission 
of associate members with the rights 
of effective participation in the de- 
liberations of the Commission con- 
stitutes an important precedent the 
value of which was proved at the 
second session. The general feeling 
at the session was that such partici- 
pation was very useful and had in- 
troduced considerable reality into the 
discussions. 
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; io SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS of the 
Commission have been outlined 
as follows in the terms of reference 
originally laid down when the Com- 
mission was established: 

The Commission, acting within 
the framework of the policies of 
the United Nations and subject to 
the general supervision of the 

Council, shall, provided that the 
Commission takes no action in re- 
spect to any country without the 
agreement of the Government of 
that country: 

(a) initiate and participate in 
measures for facilitating concerted 
action for the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Asia and the Far East, for 
raising the level of economic ac- 
tivity in Asia and the Far East, 
and for maintaining and strength- 
ening the economic relations of 
these areas both among themselves 
and with other countries of the 
world; 


(b) make or sponsor such in- 
vestigations and studies of eco- 
nomic and technological problems 
and development within territories 
of Asia and the Far East as the 
Commission deems appropriate ; 

(c) undertake or sponsor the 
collection, evaluation and dissem- 
ination of such economic. tech- 
nological, and statistical iniorma- 
tion as the Commission deems ap- 
propriate. 

The Commission is, however, lim- 
ited by one important consideration 
—that no action shall be taken in 
respect of any country without the 
agreement of the government of that 
country. 


oo Is no doubt that the work 

oz the Commission is extremely 
important, for it includes a clear 
mandate to initiate and participate 
in measures for the economic recon- 
struction of Asia. There are other 
bodies which are also engaged in 
similar work, in particular the spe- 
cialized agencies—FAO, ILO, UNE- 
SCO, etc.—which are also concerned 
in their own respective fields with 
development in this region. ECAFE 
has a role which on account of its 
regional character is wider and more 
comprehensive than those of the spe- 
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cialized agencies. The terms of ref- 
erence require the Commission to in- 
vite representatives of specialized 
agencies and representatives of any 
inter-governmental organizations to 
participate in a consultative capacity 
in its consideration of any matter of 
particular concern to that agency or 
organization. This follows the prac- 
tice of the Social 
Council. At its first session in Shang- 
hai in June 1946 and also at the sec- 
ond session in November 1947, the 
representatives of the following spe- 


Economic and 


cialized agencies attended as observ- 
ers: the International Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


tion. 


P. S$. Lokanathan was Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Madras, In- 
dia, and later Editor of EASTERN ECON- 
OMIST before his appointment last June 
as Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


The Commission has also been em- 
powered to consult with the repre- 
sentatives of the respective Control 
Authorities in Japan and Korea, and 
may be consulted by them, for the 
purpose of mutual information and 
advice on matters concerning the 
economies of Japan and Korea re- 
spectively in relation to the economy 
of the rest of Asia and the Far East. 
At the second meeting in Baguio an 
observer from the Supreme Comman- 


der of the Allied Powers in Japan, 


and one from South Korea, repre- 
senting the United States authorities, 
were present. 

To enable the Commission to dis- 
charge its responsibilities effectively, 
it has been empowered to set up sub- 
sidiary bodies after discussion with 
any specialized agency functioning in 
the same general field and with the 
approval of the Council. The Com- 
mission is also given the right to 
make recommendations on .>v mat- 
ters within its competence directly to 
the governments of members or as- 
sociate members concerned, to gov- 
ernments admitted in a consultative 
capacity, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. Particular care is 
taken to ensure that necessary liaison 
is maintained with other organiza- 
tions of the United Nations and with 
the specialized agencies to ensure ef- 
fective co-ordination. 

It is provided that not later than 
1951 the Council will make a special 
review of the Commission with a 
view to determining whether the 
Commission should be terminated or 
continued and if continued, what 
modification, if any, should be made 
in its terms of reference. 


Qrxce the Commission was estab- 

lished it has held two sessions, 
the first in Shanghai in June and the 
second in Baguio, in the Philippines, 
in November 1947. The work of the 
first session was necessarily explor- 
atory in character. The Commission 
felt that an essential preliminary to 
undertaking any constructive work 
was the collection of necessary data 
and information. It therefore adopt- 
ed a resolution to study the economic 
conditions of the various countries 
in the region; to analyze, in the light 
of all the information available, the 
short-term requirements of the area 
in respect of food, seed, fertilizers, 
textiles, raw materials, mining, in- 
dustrial and transport equipment, and 
coal and other fuel; and to ascertain 
the extent to which these require- 
ments could be met from domestic 
sources within the region (for ex- 
ample, by expansion of agricultural 
and industrial production, improve- 
ment of internal transport facilities, 
distribution methods, etc.) or from 
other sources. 
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Further, the Commission resolved 
that steps be taken to suggest meas- 
ures to facilitate the training in the 
economic field of administrative and 
technical personnel of the countries 
concerned and also to enable coun- 
tries which needed them to obtain 
competent technicians from outside. 

This work was carried out by the 
Secretariat. and at the second session, 
the Commission had before it docu- 
ments relating to: 

@ economic conditions of the coun- 
tries in the region; 

@ a survey of reconstruction prob- 
lems and needs: 

@ organizational arrangements for 
giving effect to the substantive work 
of the Commission. 


Basing itself on these documents. 
the Commission passed. a series of 
very important resolutions which take 
full note of the urgency of immediate 
requirements and also of the need for 
long term economic development. 

According to the Commission, food 
is the most urgent need and should 
get immediate attention. The Com- 
mission has, therefore, authorized the 
Executive Secretary to enter into im- 
mediate negotiations with the FAO 
and request them to formulate a 
1948-49 food program for the coun- 
tries within the scope of the Commis- 
sion. This program is to have special 
reference to the situation with re- 
spect to food and other essential re- 
quirements, the volume of domestic 
production, the degree to which the 
deficiency could be met by expansion 
of production and improved distribu- 
tion within the region, the various 
measures by which such expansion 
could be brought about, and the ex- 
tent to which monetary and other 
fiscal conditions affect the foregoing. 
The Commission has also suggested 
to the FAO the early establishment 
of a working party to visit the prin- 
cipal areas of food production and 
shortages in the region with a view 
to facilitating the co-ordination of an 
effective program. A recommenda- 
tion on the early establishment by the 
FAO of a regional committee on food 
and agriculture, on which ECAFE 
would also be duly represented, has 
also been made. A request to the 
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member and associate member coun- 
tries within the region to report on 
reconstruction plans and programs 
in relation to food and agriculture 
has also been made and steps have 
heen taken to call a conference of 
officials engaged in the task of re- 
construction within the region with 
a view to improving methods by 
which the production of food and 
other agricultural products may be 
increased most rapidly. Such impor- 
tant and urgent work requires the 
closest co-operation of the FAO. 

Conscious of the fact that there is 
no specialized y concerned 
with industrial development, the 
Commission has directed the Sec- 
retariat to prepare at the earliest pcs- 
sible moment a report upon existing 
plans for promoting industry and de- 
velopment in each country of the 
region. Further it recommended the 
setting up of a working party of ex- 
perts which, besides assisting the sec- 
retariat. would also formulate definite 
proposals for the consideration of the 
Commission. The working party has 
to give due attention to the require- 
ments of technical skill and capital 
equipment and make the necessary 
consultations through the Secretariat 
for advice where outside assistance 
is required. 


agency 


aan very interesting and use- 
ful project has been the setting 

up of a working section within the 
Secretariat for trade promotion with- 
in the region. Some of the territories 
within the area have not established 
trade departments, and trade rela- 
tions within the region have not been 
commensurate with the possibilities. 
The Secretariat is, therefore, in- 
structed to prepare a report based 
upon experience, inquiry, and study 
and make recommendations for the 
creation of a more permanent organi- 
zation for regional trade promotion. 
The Commission attached very 
great importance to its worx in the 
field of technical traimng and expert 
assistance. In consultation with ILO, 
a working section is to be established. 
This section will not only collect in- 
formation concerning existing facili- 
ties for the training of technical and 
administrative personnel, but also rec- 


ommend measures for extending and 
promoting such facilities within the 
region. 

Apart from all this substantive 
work. the Commission felt that the 
Secretariat should be a storehouse of 
economic knowledge and information 
of this region and should serve as a 
clearing house of inrormation, plans, 
and other activities in the economic 
field. The Commission has. therefore, 
directed the Secretariat to maintain 
a research and statistical section so 
as to be in a position to render as- 
sistance to countries which may re- 
quire any help in the organization 
and functioning of their statistical 
bureaus. This section will also cot- 
late, analyze, and compare the statis- 
tical data of member countries. It 
will disseminate information as witie- 
ly as possible, and assemble and 
make available for the use of mem- 
bers and associate members of the 
Commission, documents and reports 
on economic questions of interest to 
Asia and the Far East. The Secre- 
tariat has also been directed to pub- 
lish a comprehensive annual survey 
on economic conditions and prob- 
lems of the countries in the region 
together with a report on the activi- 
ties of the Commission. 


pee the Commission was estab- 

lished, great expectations have 
been aroused among the countries of 
the region. The Commission is not 
operational in the sense that it can 
execute programs of action. It has 
neither the financial nor the technical 
resources for that purpose nor do the 
terms of reference allow for such op- 
erational activities. | Nevertheless, 
within the wide field set apart for it, 
it not only establishes policies, but 
may set up subsidiary bodies which 
may take on definite operational ac- 
tivities. The problems of Asia are 
not simple nor have Asian countries 
any considerable experience of re- 
gional co-operation as European 
countries have had; but judging from 
the work of the first six months, it 
may be stated safely that the ground- 
work is well laid, that the Commis- 
sion fills a definite need, and that 
action of a positive and purposeful 
type will soon follow. 
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NOTES 


for chart on preceding two pages 


ABBREVIATIONS 


International Labor Organization 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, 

and Cultural Organization 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the 

United Nations 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

Fund .... stunned nternational Monetary Fund 
Bank International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

WHO crvssscrvrvcssseretersusssssssseseeeee World Health Organization 
International Refugee Organization 

International Telecommunications Union 

Universal Postal Union 


1. The First Assembly of ICAO, in May 1947, adopted a 
resolution debarring Spain from membership in ICAO. The 
resolution will become effective when a sufficient number of 
ratifications, as required by the Convention on Civil Aviation, 
is obtained. ICAO’s resolution debarring Spain is in accordance 
with a resolution of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, recommending that the Franco Government of Spain 
be debarred from membership in international agencies brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. 


2. The asterisk indicates countries which have become parties 
to the WHO Constitution, though they may or may not be 
members of the Interim Commission. The organization will 
come into being when 26 Members of the United Nations have 


become parties to the Constitution. 


3. The asterisk indicates countries which have unconditionally 
ratified the IRO Constitution. The organization will come into 
being when fifteen Members of the United Nations, whose 
contributions total at least 75 per cent of the first year’s 
operational budget, have unconditionally ratified the IRO 
Constitution. 


4. Besides the members shown in this chart, ITU's total of 
78 members includes the following, which have full member- 
ship rights: 


Belgian Congo and Territories of Ruanda-Urundi 

French Protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia 

French Colonies Protectorate and Overseas Territories 
under French Mandate 

Netherlands Indies 

Portuguese Colonies 

Colonies Protectorate and Overseas Territories under the 
Sovereignty and Mandate of Great Britain 

Territories of the United States 


5. Besides the members shown in this chart, UPU's total of 
84 members includes the following, which have full membership 
rights: 


Belgian Congo 

Algeria 

Indo-China 

The whole of the Overseas Territories of the French Republic 
and Territories administered as such 

Germany 

The whole of the British Overseas Territories, including the 
Colonies, the Protectorates, and the Territories under Man- 
date or under Trusteeship Exercised by the United Kingdom 

Japan 

Morocco 

Curacao and Surinam 

Netherlands Indies 

Portuguese Colonies in West Africa, and Portuguese Colonies 
in East Africa, in Asia, and Oceania 

Tunisia 

The whole of the Possessions of the United States 





GUIDE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


CHARTER 


Prepared by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, this at- 
tractive booklet describes the beginnings 
of the United Nations in a brief historical 
sketch and gives a concise and accurate 
explanation of the provisions of the 
Charter. 


Well illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs. 
English Edition. 64 pages with 12 photo- 


graphs and two-color charts. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
SALES AGENTS 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF 
STATISTICS 


Published by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics pre- 
sents accurate and up-to-date statistical informa- 
tion showing changing economic and social con- 
ditions throughout the world. Each month, cur- 
rent figures are published on the following sub- 
jects: 

FOOD 

INTERNAL TRADE 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

TRANSPORT 

FINANCE 

WAGES and PRICES 

POPULATION 

EMPLOYMENT and UNEMPLOYMENT 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

FUEL and POWER 

RAW MATERIALS 

MANUFACTURES 

The text of the Bulletin appears in English and 
French. 

Yearly subscription (postpaid) ........$5.00 

AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 

SALES AGENTS 
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Privileges of Correspondents With United Nations 
New Procedure for Consultation to be Worked Out 


Pipe between the United Nations and United 
States authorities on methods of consultation in 
matters related to the Headquarters Agreement began at 
Lake Success on January 12. 

One aspect of the application of the agreement, which 
came into force on November 26, 1947, was brought to 
public attention towards the end of December by the 
arrest and subsequent release by United States authorities 
of two correspondents accredited to the United Nations, 
one representing a Greek and the other an Indian pub- 
lication. 

The arrest of the journalists gave rise to an exchange 
of correspondence between Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
and Warren R. Austin, chief of the U. 5. Mission to the 
United Nations. The two journalists were released from 
custody at Ellis Island, and the U. S. representative 
suggested that the United Nations and the United States 
should hold consultations on all correspondents now ac- 
credited and clarify procedure on accreditation. 

The matter first arose when Nicolas Kyriazides, cor- 
respondent for the newspaper Demokratis, of Cyprus, 
was arrested by immigration authorities on the charge 
that he was not a dona fide correspondent since the 
Communist paper to which he had been accredited when 
he arrived in the United States last June had since been 
suppressed. Mr. Kyriazides telegraped the Secretary- 
General on December 19 that he was “detained on Ellis 
Island for deportation on charges concerning only my 
political affiliation in spite of fact that I am accredited 
correspondent U. N. Would kindly ask your interven- 
tion for immediate release.” 

United Nations files showed that, after suppression of 
the Communist paper Rizospastis, of Athens, on October 

8, 1947, Mr. Kyriazides had been re-accredited on Oc- 
tober 23 to a Cyprus paper. According to Article 4, 
Section 11 of the Headquarters Agreement, U. S. au- 
thorities “shall not impose any impediment to transit to 
or from the headquarters district” of any representatives 
of the press, radio, films, etc., “who have been accredited 
by the United Nations . . . in its discretion after con- 
sultation with the United States.” Section 13 provides 
that U. S. laws regarding aliens shall not be applied to 
interfere with this right, and that no proceedings against 
persons abusing the privilege may be taken without the 
prior approval of the U. S. Secretary of State and after 
consultation with the Secretary-General. 

In view of these terms, Mr. Lie sent a telegram to 
Mr. Austin on December 22 asking for “prompt con- 
sideration in conformity with Headquarters Agreement.” 

That same day the Secretary-General received a tele- 
gram, also datelined Ellis Island, from Syed S. Hasan, 
correspondent for the Communist People’s Age, of Bom- 
bay, which stated: “Arrested by U. S. authorities. Am 
accredited newspaper correspondent from India at U.N. 
Please intervene against infringement of my press rights.” 
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Mr. Hasan also held proper accreditation, good until 
January 1, 1948. Consequently, Mr. Lie sent another 
telegram to Ambassador Austin asking for considera- 
tion of this case according to the Headquarters Agree- 
ment. 

U. S. Position 


A letter of reply from Mr. Austin on December 31 
pointed out that the applicability of the Headquarters 
Agreement was questionable in these cases since the 
newspapermen had been accredited before the Agree- 
ment came into force and hence without prior consulta- 
tion with U. S. authorities. The United Nations, on the 
other hand, took the position that it had been impossible 
to consult with U. S. representatives on all previously 
granted accreditations such as these, since no procedures 
for such consultation had been worked out in the short 
time since the Agreement came into force. 

Mr. Austin informed the Secretary-General that both 
men had been released from custody and that no further 
steps would be taken without consulting him. He sug- 
gested that the United Nations and the United States 
should review the entire list of accreditations from all 
information media and work out “procedures, data, and 
criteria for handling future accreditations.” In other 
cases where interpretation of the Agreement was ques- 
tioned. he suggested that every effort should be made 
to settle the matter by informal discussions. 

The Standing Committee of United Nations Corres- 
pondents, to which the two journalists had also sent tele- 
grams of appeal. held two meetings, at which Mr. Kyria- 
zides and Mr. Hasan were present and gave an account 
of their arrests. The Committee passed a resolution on 
December 30 declaring its “categorical rejection of any 
discrimination against correspondents on grounds of 
race. creed, color, nationality, or political affiliation,” 
and supporting the Secretary-General’s position in re- 
spect to the Headquarters Agreement. 

Replying to Ambassador Austin, the Secretary-General 
wrote on January 7 expressing appreciation at the re- 
lease of the two correspondents. It was highly desirable 
that the procedure for consultation with the United 
States. prior to accreditation, should be worked out, and 
he regretted that because there has been no such agreed 
procedure so far, full consultations had not taken place. 
As to persons who enter the United States under a differ- 
ent status but later become correspondents accredited to 
the United Nations, the Secretary-General considered that 
the usual privileges should apply. He agreed, however, 
that United States authorities should be informed of 
the change of status. A list of correspondents presently 
accredited, the Secretary-General said, would be sent 
to United States authorities, and their comments taken 
into consideration when the accreditations come up for 


renewal. 





Economic Development in Latin America 
by Carlos Eduardo Stolk 


Two regional economic commissions were set up last year by the 
Economic and Social Council, one for Europe and one for Asia and the 
Far East. Last autumn, the Council established an ad hoc Committee to 
consider the factors bearing upon the establishment of a similar Commission 
for Latin America. In this specially written article, Dr. Carlos Eduardo 
Stolk of Venezuela, Chairman of the Committee, discusses its preliminary 


report. 


_ IDEA of establishing an Eco- 


nomic Commission for Latin 
America was submitted by the Dele- 
gation of Chile at the last (fifth) 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council. The fundamental object of 
the proposal was to secure the meas- 
ures necessary to better the econom- 
ic condition of that important region. 


The other Latin American coun- 
tries then represented on the Coun- 
cil—Cuba, Peru, and Venezuela— 
enthusiastically supported the Chil- 
ean motion, because it was in har- 
mony with the concept of the eco- 
nomic interdependence of all regions 
of the world. This economic inter- 
dependence necessitates giving at- 
tention simultaneously to the recon- 
struction of war-devastated areas 
and to the economic development and 
stability of territories and countries 
which had co-operated in the war 
effort of the democracies. Because of 
special circumstances, partially aris- 
ing from the war, some countries 
found themselves in a period of eco- 
nomic maladjustment which was 
holding back their evolution toward 
higher standards of life. 


The other members of the Council 
were also interested in the Chilean 
proposal. Guided by the spirit of 
international co-operation mentioned 
in the Charter—which specifies that 
the organization will serve as a 
“centre for harmonizing the actions 
of nations” in order to solve “inter- 
national problems of an economic. 
social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character” — and in view of Latin 
America’s grave problems of eco- 
nomic readjustment, the Council on 
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August 11, 1947, established an ad 
hoc Committee to study the pro- 
posal. This Committee consisted of 
Chile, China, Cuba, France, Lebanon, 
Peru, the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America, and Ven- 
ezuela. It was set up to consider 
the factors bearing upon the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America within the 
framework of the United Nations, 
and to present to the Council a re- 
port with recommendations concern- 
ing the creation of such a Commis- 


sion. 


7 ad hoc COMMITTEE met for 
the first time on October 9, 
1947, at Lake Success. During the 
first part of its initial session, it 
produced a preliminary report to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

In its examination of the question, 
the ad hoc Committee analyzed the 
provisions of the Charter on inter- 
national co-operation in the econom- 
ic, social, cultural, and humanitarian 
fields. At the same time, it took into 
consideration the fact that, in order 
to carry out its duties, the Economic 
and Social Council had created func- 
tional commissions of a permanent 
character and regional commissions 
of a temporary nature. The perman- 
ent commissions of the Council are 
charged, in general, with studying 
particular problems, whereas the re- 
gional commissions are charged with 
responsibilities limited to a particular 
area. 

Another aspect considered by the 
ad hoc Committee was the economic 
situation of Latin America and the 


urgency of many of the problems 
confronting these countries. It re- 
ceived from its Latin American 
members a document which synthe- 
sized the most important factors of 
economic maladjustment in that re- 
gion. It had, moreover, the constant 
collaboration of the Secretariat, 
which provided the Committee with 
the economic data it required. The 
Secretariat was aided in its task by 
the studies it had prepared on present 
inflationary and deflationary tenden- 
cies; on the economic conditions in 
Central America and certain coun- 
tries of the Caribbean; on the eco- 
nomic development in certain Latin 
American countries, with special 
mention of the plans, programs, and 
organizations designed for that end; 
and on economic conditions in Latin 
America. Having studied this mater- 
ial, the ad hoc Committee realized 
that the economic difficulties of 
Latin American countries adversely 
affect their standards of living as 
well as their prospects for better- 
ment. The extent, complexity, and 
general urgency of these problems 
are sufficient justification for the 
United Nations to lend its co-opera- 
tion and its aid, in conformity with 
the Charter and the precedents al- 
ready established. 


Another important aspect of the 
activities of the ad hoc Committee 
was its relations with interested 
agencies, both within and without 
the United Nations, with which the 
Committee was authorized to con- 
sult. Representatives of the Inter- 
national Bank and the International 


Monetary Fund, of FAO, UNESCO, 
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ICAO, ILO, and the Interim Com- 
mission of WHO attended many of 
the Committee’s meetings. An ad- 
visor of the American Federation of 
Labor was also present. All these 
agencies showed great interest in 
Latin American affairs, and stated 
that they were willing to collaborate 
with the proposed Economic Com- 
mission. The ad hoc Committee was 
then able to examine the activities 
of the specialized agencies together 
with those of the United Nations 
with respect to Latin America. 


ee MENTION should be made 

of the consideration given to the 
inter-American system and to_ its 
organization concerning economic 
questions. Constant contact was 
maintained with the Pan American 
Union. The composition, functions, 
facilities, and achievements of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council were all examined. The doc- 
uments of the meetings were sent 
to the Pan American Union, and in- 
formation was received of the work 
of a committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council which studied the pro- 
posal for a Latin-American Economic 
Commission. 

The ad hoc Committee was charged 
with ascertaining the views of the 
Ninth International Conference of 
American States, due to meet at Bo- 
gota on January 17, 1948. (The 
Conference has been postponed until 
March 30.) While the Committee 
thought the views of the Conference 
were not indispensable to it—a fact 
previously recognized by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council—it never- 
theless considered it would be useful 
to seek the opinion of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union before reaching any de- 
finite conclusions. Therefore, the 
Committee decided to transmit its 
preliminary report to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, in order to obtain the 
authorized opinion of that distin- 
guished organization. 

Prior to adopting a final decision 
and without prejudice to its study 
of the comments of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, the Committee in its 
preliminary report stated that it 
favored recommending the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission 
for Latin America. It was felt, more- 
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over, that the facilities and obliga- 
tions of the proposed Commission 
should generally correspond to those 
of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Its principal 
activities should consist of studying 
and resolving the most urgent Latin 
American problems resulting from 
economic maladjustment — brought 
about by the war; raising the level 
of economic activity of the countries 
of that region; integrating Latin 
American economy with that of the 
rest of the world, with a view to co- 
Gperating in the common effort 
toward world economic stability; and 
co-ordinating its own work with that 
of the other functional and regional 
organs of the United Nations. It 
was emphasized that, in formulating 
terms of reference, the viewpoint of 
the Pan American Union should be 
considered, to ensure the necessary 
co-ordination and distribution of 
work between relevant organs of the 
United Nations and the inter-Amer- 
ican machinery. 

As to composition the report 
recommends that membership should 
be open to Members of the United 
Nations in North, Central, and South 
America, in the Caribbean area, and 
to France, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. The report also 
makes recommendations on how the 
territories or parts of territories 
which are non-self-governing, within 
the geographical scope of the Com- 
mission, could become associate 
members. 

The geographical scope would 
comprise the countries and territories 
of Latin America and the Caribbean 
region which are members or associ- 
ate members. The understanding is 
that associate members would have 
the same rights as in the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 

Consultation with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union was most opportune. The 
Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council is at present studying a plan 
of economic co-operation among the 
American nations, which is to be 
presented to the Bogota Conference. 
This Council will meet shortly in 
order to study the repercussions in 
Latin America of the Marshall Plan. 
These studies will no doubt be 


considered in accordance with the 
policy and the principles approved 
at the Chapultepec and San Francisco 
Conferences, and in the light of the 
work done by the United Nations. 
The first of these studies, relating to 
the plan of economic co-operation 
among the American countries, is 
particularly significant, for it is in- 
dispensable to find a formula which 
will integrate the resources of both 
organizations — the inter-American 
and the world—in the hope of real- 
izing the aspirations of economic im- 
provement for which Latin America 
strives. 


AS HAS already been said, an Eco- 
nomic Commission has been 
previously proposed for Latin Amer- 
ica under the United Nations which 
would study the most urgent ques- 
tions, such as those of economic mal- 
adjustment resulting from the world 


situation. Its effort would be to 


secure the integration of the Latin 


American economy in a_ universal 
economic system and to harmonize 
its activities with those of the spe- 
cialized agencies and of similar or- 
gans of the United Nations. 

It will not be difficult to co- 
ordinate these functions with those of 
the Inter-American Council, which 
is to be reorganized at Bogota. This 
Council will undoubtedly be given 
the task of studying and promoting 
the practical measures for resolving 
the economic and social problems of 
Latin America. 

Once the opinion of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union is obtained, then all the 
elements for determining judiciously 
the precise scope of the proposed 
Economic Commission will be avail- 
able. Its chances for establishment 
are good, if one takes into account 
the indivisibility of the world’s eco- 
nomic well-being and the general 
support of the Chilean initiative by 
all the Latin American Governments 
and by a substantial majority of the 
other Member countries. 

Tangible proof of this was the 
recognition, by the Second (Eco- 
nomic) Committee of the Assembly, 
of the fact that regional economic 
problems could be more advantage- 
ously dealt with by regional rather 
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than by functional organizations. In 
addition, a General Assembly reso- 
lution noted with satisfaction the de- 
cision of the Economic and Social 
Council to set up the ad hoc Com- 
mittee. In the same resolution the 
Assembly invited the Council to 
study the factors bearing upon the 
establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East. 


Tr THE Economic Commission for 
‘Latin America is established on 
the broad bases already outlined, 
and co-ordinated with the __ inter- 
American system, as desired by the 
Latin American delegates who have 
defended the project within — the 
Council and its ad hoc Committee, 
it will be able to do effective work, 
as a result of which the natural re- 
sources of the countries of the region 
could be used most advantageously. 
It could develop its industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and transport 
systems. It 
could adequately increase and dis- 
tribute its international trade. Fur- 


and communications 


thermore, it could diversify and 
stabilize the economy of the coun- 
tries in the area. 

The economic structure of all 
countries has suffered considerably 
as a result of the last war. In addi- 
tion to those which were devastated 
and whose means of production 
were ruined, there are others which 
were affected by the repercussions 
of the conflict, and which lack ade- 
quate means to develop and exploit 
their natural resources. Any plans 
to remedy this situation must derive 
from a fruitful internationalism, and 
not merely from unilateral arrange- 
ments or decisions. Thus, for in- 
stance, Latin American raw mater- 
ials, manufactured products, and 
food supplies must be exchanged for 
technical and financial aid, agricul- 
tural machinery, industrial plants, 
and equipment. If this is done 
methodically, and according to a uni- 
torm plan, it would have a dual ad- 
vantage. First, it will rescue the 
weak economy of those countries 
and permit them to reach high stan- 


dards of living for all their inhab- 
itants. Second, it would insure 
larger production to help in Euro- 
pean reconstruction and in lessening 
the existing urgent shortages in 
other areas of the world. It would 
also increase the capacity of Latin 
American countries to import Euro- 
pean products, once the region has 
been economically retrieved and is 
able to export to exira-continental 
markets. 


Or THE OTHER HAND, neglect of 
the economic maladjustments of 
Latin America, would, in the long 
run, have an effect on the mainten- 
ance of the stability and welfare of 
the world, delaying solutions to such 
problems as the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons. 

It is therefore hoped that the 
wishes of the Latin American coun- 
tries will shortly be satisfied, so that, 
in their common effort to secure their 
economic welfare, they may depend 
on a regional economic commission 
of the United Nations. 


President Surveys Prospects of Havana Conference 


inn in the ultimate success 


Nations Trade and 


Employment 


of the United 
Conference at 


tries. rather than with individual states. The main issues 
are related to the development of world trade, and to the 


Havana was expressed by its President, Sergio I. Clark, 
of Cuba, in a recent interview. 

“The discussions inside and outside the meetings are 
characterized by seriousness and determination,” Mr. 
Clark said. “All delegations appear anxious to find 
solutions to the various problems under discussion, while 
safeguarding what they regard as the essential interests 
of their own countries. 

“While there are numerous and substantial points of 
controversy still unresolved,” he continued, “I am con- 
fident that this will be a productive and successful 
conference.” 

The Conference, which convened at Havana on No- 
vember 21, 1947, was originally scheduled to finish its 
work by January 15. But it became clear by the end of 
December that the volume of work was so great that 
this deadline could not possibly be met. Over 800 amend- 
ments to the draft Charter prepared at Geneva as the 
basic working paper for the Conference were submitted: 
and, on January 5, in an effort to speed up the work, 
three meeting periods daily (about 60 meetings a week 
among the various groups) were scheduled for the com- 
mittees and sub-committees. 

The principal conflicting viewpoints, Mr. Clark ex- 
plained, are associated with economic groups of coun- 
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achievement of full and productive employment. “Prob- 
ably the main controversy,” he said, “relates to the eco- 
nomic development of less developed countries. This 
issue concerns not so much whether the under-developed 
countries shall be allowed or encouraged to develop their 
economies, but how they shall be allowed to do so. In 
other words, it is a conflict between whether these coun- 
tries shall have a free hand to protect their industries 
or whether the use of such devices shall require the 
approval of the Trade Organization. 

“Next in prominence,” Mr. Clark said, “is the question 
of whether preferential arrangements are to be limited 
to those existing ones which are recognized in the 
Geneva draft Charter or whether new preferential areas 
can be created. 

“A third controversy,” he continued, “revolves around 
the question of the power to be given to ITO. Is it to 
be an agency which can make decisions or is it to be 
simply an arrangement for consultation and for making 
recommendations or giving advice?” 

Commenting on the fact that the Conference is to 
continue beyond its original deadline, Mr. Clark pointed 
out that two months was the original estimate for the 
time required to complete the preparatory work for this 
Conference. In actuality, it took a year to complete it. 
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He also noted that only 21 of the 61 participating coun- 
tries took part in the preparatory phase. 

Mr. Clark had no doubt that it is possible to bring 
into being a Trade Organization which will be workable 
in present conditions and which will, at the same time. 
be reasonably effective in furthering the long-term ob- 
jective. 

“In order to be workable.” he said, “it will. of course. 
have to have certain escape clauses to meet the present 
difficulties of many countries. In order to be effective 
in the long run it will be necessary for most of these 
escape provisions to be of as temporary a character as 
possible. The extent to which such escape clauses will 
be used and the time for which they will be required 
will depend on many factors outside the ITO itself. The 
assistance being provided—or which it is planned to 
provide—by individual countries or through the United 


Nations, to assist other countries in developing or restor- 
ing their economies, will help to bring things into bal- 
ance and thus hasten the time when many of the escape 
provisions which are now necessary can be eliminated.” 

Forecasting success for the Conference. Mr. Clark 
said: “I believe that the very great majority of the coun- 
tries represented here want to write a workable and 
effective Charter with a strong organization to adminis- 
ter it. The problems confronting many countries do, of 
course, make the present discussions difficult. In present 
conditions no country wants to sacrifice anything which 
might strengthen its economy or support the standard of 
living of its people. The issues at stake are very big. 
If the outcome of this Conference is delayed, it will not 
be from any lack of sincerity on the part of negotiating 
countries. It is more likely to be the result of the de- 
termination on all sides to secure the best possible 
results in the present difficult conditions.” 


“Freedom of Information” to be Defined 


Ov OF THE outstanding ideological discussions in the 

United Nations last year was on the concept of free- 
dom of information. What are the rights and obliga- 
tions of the press, radio, and other media of mass 
information? What specific rights and duties should be 
involved in a concept of freedom of information? 
Twelve members from as many countries, each thorough- 
ly acquainted with these problems, will meet at Lake 
Success on January 19 for the second session of the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press. To work out these definitions will be the major 
task of this expert body. 


During the 1947 debates, the Soviet states, Poland. 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia maintained that it is 
the duty of a free press to wage campaigns to elimin- 
ate the vestiges of fascism, to combat “war-mongering,” 
to promote human rights, and to struggle for economic 
and social betterment. Many other states contended 
that the sole function of the press is to inform and to 
tell the truth. To do this, they believed, the press should 
be unfettered, and should not be circumscribed by di- 
rectives from any source. 


These discussions started in the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, which drafted 
a provisional agenda and recommended the physical 
arrangements for the forthcoming International Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. They were continued 
in the Economic and Social Council, where an agenda 
was approved, and the Conference was called to meet 
in Geneva on March 23, 1948. The General Assembly 
discussed the Conference’s agenda at length, and, in 
addition, held extended debates on the functions, privi- 
leges, and obligations of the press. The debate will be 
resumed at the forthcoming session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion, and the conclusions reached by the Sub-Commis- 
sion will form one of the basic documents of the Free- 
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dom on Information Conference. 

In addition, the Sub-Commission at its forthcoming 
session is to recommend articles on freedom of informa- 
tion to be included in a Declaration and a Convenant 
on Human Rights. These documents were drafted last 
month (See page  ) by the Sub-Commission’s parent 
body, the Commission on Human Rights, but the arti- 
cles on freedom of information were not included in 
these drafts, since it was decided to await the views of 
the Sub-Commission and the Conference. 


Most of the members of the Sub-Commission have 
long and distinguished records as working journalists: 
André Geraud, of France (‘Pertinax”); Chr. A. R. 
Christensen, of Norway, who is editor-in-chief of one 
of Oslo’s principal papers; J. Cruikshank, of the United 
Kingdom, now on the Board of the News Chronicle; 
and Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, of the Netherlands, 
who has held leading editorial positions for eighteen 
years. Similarly, Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines, 
and Dr. Lev Sychrava, of Czechoslovakia, have held 
high posts in the working press over a long period, and 
John V. Ferguson is a leading publisher in Canada. 


Other members are outstanding administrators in in- 
formation media, or have technical knowledge pertin- 
ent to the work of the Sub-Commission. China’s P. H. 
Chang is now the Director of the Chinese News Service 
for North America, and Zechariah H. Chafee, Jr., of the 
United States, an authority in his country on freedom 
of information, has published several books on various 
aspects of the subject. Roberto Fontaina, of Uruguay, 
is an expert on copyright and radio law, and Yakov M. 
Lomakin, of the U.S.S.R., was for a time Deputy Chief 
of the Press Department in his country’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Lic. Jose Isaac Fabrega is a promin- 
ent lawyer in Panama and has been concerned with 
journalism for over twenty years. 





Genocide as a Crime under International Law 
By Raphael Lemkin 


Genocide, the destruction of entire racial, national, and other groups, 
has “repeated itself throughout history almost with the regularity of a 
biological law,” declares Dr. Raphael Lemkin, in the following survey of 
the United Nations’ work on the subject. Dr. Lemkin was an adviser to 
the U.S. Prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials, and had a distinguished war 
career. He was invited as an expert on international and criminal law to 
assist the Secretary-General in preparing the draft convention on genocide. 


a GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S resolu- 
tion of December 11, 1946, on 
the crime of genocide brought about 
a significant innovation in interna- 
tional law, as President Truman 
pointed out in his report to Congress 
on February 5, 1947. The Assembly 
unanimously resolved that genocide 
—meaning the destruction of racial, 
national, religious, linguistic, and 
political groups—is a crime under 
international law. From this follows 
a most important consequence: the 
destruction of such 
longer an internal affair of the coun- 
try involved but a matter of interna- 
tional concern. A_ birthright, the 
right of entire human groups to 
exist, has been put under interna- 
tional protection by this resolution. 
The United Nations went boldly on 
record with its determination to put 
an end to this crime, which has re- 
peated itself throughout history al- 
most with the regularity of a biologi- 
cal law. 

The most widely known cases of 
genocide include the destruction of 
Carthage, the destruction of the Al- 
bigenses and Waldenses. the Cru- 
sades, the march of the Teutonic 
Knights, the destruction of the Chris- 
tians under the Ottoman Empire, the 
massacres of the Herreros in Africa, 
the extermination of the Armenians, 
the slaughter of the Christian Assy- 
rians in 1933, the destruction of the 
Maronites, and the pogroms against 
the Jews in Czarist Russia and Ru- 
mania. By destroying six million 
Jews, several million Slavs, and al- 
most all the Gypsies of Europe, the 
Nazis have focussed our attention 
more sharply on this phenomenon, 
which was not new in itself. 


groups is no 
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The determination to stop this 
crime, which finds its expression in 
the Assembly’s resolution of the 
General Assembly of December 11, 
1946, reminds us of the historic 
statement by Voltaire: “Out of these 
crimes will come a benefit for man- 
kind.” It was necessary for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to adopt this resolu- 
tion and to call for an international 
convention on genocide, because 
there was no generally accepted law 
for the prevention and punishment 
of this crime. The Nuremberg judg- 
ment did not, and could not, estab- 
lish genocide as an_ international 
crime, recognized as such in normal 
conditions among sovereign states. 
The Nuremberg law applies only to 
crimes committed during or in con- 
nection with war. It deals with the 
relationship between a conqueror and 
a conquered country. Crimes con- 
nected with war are within the jur- 
isdiction of military courts. 

International law is strictly di- 
vided into two bodies, the law of 
war and the law applicable in time 
of peace. Crimes under international 
law (delicta juris gentium) are a 
quite different matter from crimes 
connected with war. Within the first 
category come such crimes as piracy, 
trade in women and children, trade 
in slaves, the drug traffic, trading 
in obscene publications, and forgery 
of currency. These crimes are pun- 
ished according to the principle of 
“universal repression,” meaning that 
a criminal can be validly punished 
by the court of the country where 
he is apprehended, irrespective of 
the place where the crime was com- 
mitted. For example, an individual 


who has traded in women in Stock- 


holm can be validly tried by a court 
in Paris. Such a criminal cannot 
claim any right to asylum. Interna- 
tional law invokes the solidarity of 
the states in punishing such crimes. 
and makes the soil burn under the 
feet of such offenders. There are 
some variations in national criminal 
codes as to the number of crimes 
under the law of nations, but the 
underlying principles as to interna- 
tional solidarity in prevention and 
punishment are the same among all 
civilized nations. 

Indeed, genocide must be treated 
as the most heinous of all crimes. 
It is the crime of crimes, one that 
not only shocks our conscience but 
affects deeply the best interests of 
mankind. Cultural and other con- 
tributions are no longer forthcom- 
ing from human groups slated for 
destruction. World culture is impov- 
erished. Genocide engenders mass 
flights into other countries which are 
not always ready to receive desti- 
tute immigrants. The refugee and 
displaced persons problems are by- 
products of genocide. Other coun- 
tries have to take care of the victims 
of genocide, and have to pay for 
the crimes committed by others. 
Moreover, genocide disrupts interna- 
tional trade, because entire groups 
which participate in the international 
exchange of goods disappear or dis- 
integrate. 


B THE Assembiy'ss resolution of 
December 11, 1946, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was called 
upon to draw up a draft convention 
on the crime of genocide. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in turn 
requested the Secretary-General to 
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prepare such a draft with the as- 
sistance of three experts in interna- 
tional and criminal law. A draft con- 
vention was subsequently drawn up 
and circulated among governments. 
[he convention reflected the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the resolution 
of December 11, 1946. 
the protection of national, racial, 
religious, linguistic, and __ political 
groups from destruction by acts of 
violence. 

There are three basic phases of 
a human group: physical 
biological — continuity 


It envisages 


life in 
existence, 
(through procreation), and spiritual 
or cultural expression. Accordingly, 
the attacks on three basic 
phases of the life of a human group 
can be qualified as physical, biologi- 
cal, or cultural genocide. It is con- 
sidered a criminal act to cause death 
to members of the above-mentioned 
groups directly or indirectly. to 
sterilize through compulsion, to steal 
children, or to break up families. 
Cultural genocide can be accom- 
plished predominantly in the reli- 
gious and cultural fields by destroy- 
ing institutions and objects through 
which the spiritual life of a human 
group finds expression, such as 
houses of worship, objects of reli- 
gious cult, schools, treasures of art, 
and culture. By destroying spiritual 
leadership and institutions, forces of 
spiritual cohesion within a group are 
removed and the group starts to dis- 
integrate. This is especially signifi- 
cant for the existence of religious 
groups. Religion can be destroyed 
within a group even if the members 
continue to subsist physically. 

Cultural genocide should not be 
mixed with provisions of minority 
treaties. Cultural genocide can be 
committed only through acts of vio- 
lence which are qualified as criminal 
by most of the criminal codes. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
draft convention is drawn up in 
such a way that its structure remains 
valid even if parts should be removed 
or changed. 

The protection of these groups 
centres around the concept of crimes 
under the law of nations described 
above. However. the possibility of 
creating an international court for 


these 
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Dr. Raphael Lemkin 


the most serious cases is envisaged 
in the draft convention. It will be 
up to the governments to decide 
about this issue. Moreover, the or- 
gans of the United Nations will have 
the right to intervene or otherwise to 
express their concern about human 
groups slated for destruction. 


ae the draft convention had 

been drawn up by the Secre- 
tariat it was submitted in June 1947 
to the Committee on Codification and 
Development of International Law 
and later, in July 1947, to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. However, 
neither of these bodies took action. 
These bodies explained their atti- 
tude by the fact that their members 
did not have instruction from their 
Governments on how to deal with 
this matter. 

In these circumstances, the draft 
convention came before the General 
Assembly, and the Secretary-General 
proposed that the draft convention 
should be considered by the Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural Commit- 
tee. However, the General Commit- 
tee referred it to the Legal Com- 
mittee. By a vote of 22 to 18, with 
one abstention and 16 representatives 
absent. the Legal Committee adopted 
a resolution by which the Economic 
and Social Council would have to 
decide whether a convention on geno- 
cide was necessary. It would also 
have to decide whether the problem 
of genocide should be considered 
“in connection with the drafting of 


the convention including the prin- 
ciples of international law recog: 
nized in the Charter of the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal and sanctioned in the 
judgment of the tribunal.” 

This vote of the Legal Committee 
signified a reversal of the resolution 
of December 11, 1946 which ex- 
pressly called for a convention on 
the crime of genocide. However. 
when this resolution came before the 
General Assembly, it was defeated 
by a large majority. The Assembly 
decided on November 21, 1947 to 
call upon the Economic and Social 
Council to continue its work on the 


suppression of the crime of genocide 


and to submit a draft convention on 
the subject to the third Assembly 
session. 

The attention of the Economie and 
Social Council was _ significantly 
called to the fact that the Interna- 
tional Law Commission, which will 
be set up by the Assembly at its 
next session, has been charged with 
the formulation of the principles 
recognized in the Charter of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal as well as with 
the preparation of other codification 
projects. This means that the Gen- 
eral Assembly has divorced itself 
from the tendency to connect the 
genocide problem with other codifi- 
Such an_ attitude 
Assembly 


cation projects. 
shows that the General 
has decided to treat genocide as a 
burning problem which cannot wait. 
The urgency of the matter was fur- 
ther stressed by the resolution of 
the General Assembly which stated 
that “the Economic and_ Social 
Council need not await the receipt 
of the observations of foreign Mem- 
ber Governments before commencing 
its work.” 
i ATTITUDE of the General As- 
sembly is in keeping with a pow- 
erful trend in public opinion which 
has developed in favor of the geno- 
cide convention. Coming as it does 
from various civic and_ religious 
groups and leaders, from presidents 
of parliaments and states, and world- 
renowned writers, this profound in- 
terest justifies the statement of a lead- 
ing American newspaper. which 
called the genocide convention “a 
treaty for the people.” 





The Needs of Underdeveloped Countries 


Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao Explains Sub-Commission’s Conclusions 


“T WAS immensely impressed by the 
extremely co-operative attitude 

of all the members.” said Dr. 
V.K.R.V. Rao, Chairman of the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment, in the course of an interview 
for the Unirep Nations BULLETIN. 
The Sub-Commission concluded _ its 
first session on December 16, 1947. 

“In spite of its being a committee 
of experts from seven countries with 
widely separated ways of living, 
there was extraordinary mutual un- 
derstanding.” Dr. Rao said. “The 
report was a genuinely co-operative 
effort, and it presents the consensus 
of opinion among the members. I 
was very much impressed by this, 
and I draw from it the inference that 
people meeting as individual experts 
can achieve a great deal when they 
are not circumscribed by govern- 
mental briefing.” 

Dr. Rao pointed out four features 
of the report which, in his opinion, 
were of the greatest importance. 


While the Sub-Commission was 
primarily concerned with interna- 
tional action, its report emphasizes 
throughout, he said, that economic 
development depends mainly on the 
individual efforts of the countries 
themselves. The bulk of the effort 
required has to come from within 
each country. International assistance 
would, of course, be of great value 
but it could never take the place of 
national effort. 

Secondly. continued Dr. Rao, every 
member of the Sub-Commission 
agreed that industrialization is the 
decisive factor in economic develop- 
ment. The two are not, of course. 
identical, and due importance should 
be given to agriculture in any scheme 
of national development. But indus- 
trialization promotes a rapid rise in 
the national income, and further- 
more, stimulates every sector of the 
national economy. The Sub-Commis- 
sion therefore emphasized the cru- 
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cial importance of industrialization 
in its report. 

Continuing. Dr. Rao drew attention 
to the aspect of the report emphasiz- 
ing the role of national governments 
in international development. His- 
torically, he said. both private and 
public enterprise have played their 
parts in developing the economies of 
several countries. But on an examina- 
tion of the factors underlying eco- 
nomic development today, the Sub- 
Commission felt that the main re- 
sponsibility for creating the institu- 
tional framework for development 
and for laying the foundations for 
such development rests on the na- 
tional government of each country. 


Through surveys of national re- 


Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, Chairman of the 
Sub-Commission for Economic Develop- 
ment, is Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Economics in the University 
of Delhi. He is the author of several im- 
portant studies of Indian economy and 
has served as advisor to the Government 
of India on food problems and on na- 
tional planning for economic develop- 
ment. He represented his country at the 
FAO Conference in Quebec, Washington 
and Copenhagen, and was also India’s 
representative on the _ International 

Food Council. 


sources, natural, human, and techno- 
logical: by setting up targets of 
economic development; by examining 
the monetary, banking, and fiscal ma- 
chinery to make them effective aids; 
by studying bottlenecks in the fields 
of transport, power resources, tech- 
nical schemes, and finance; by de- 
fining criteria for measuring eco- 
nomic development: by co-ordinating, 
evaluating, and, where necessary. 
supervising projects and plans—in 
these and other ways national gov- 
ernments have it in their power to 
facilitate economic development. 

The Sub-Commission also empha- 
sized that the concern of the United 
Nations with problems of economic 
development stems from its basic pur- 
pose of promoting “social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom” (Preamble to the United 
Nations Charter) and from the ob- 
ligations imposed by Article 5 which 
has as its aim “the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and _ well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations.” 
The Sub-Commission reviewed the 
work of the specialized agencies and 
other organs of the United Nations in 
the field of economic development 
and was greatly impressed by what 
has been achieved so far. It stated, 
however, that there was urgent need 
of a close liaison between the gov- 
ernments of the under-developed 
countries on the one hand and the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies on the other. 

“In my opinion, however,” said 
Dr. Rao, “the most important part 
of the Sub-Commission’s report re- 
lates to immediate problems.” 


7 PRESENT POSITION of the un- 

der-developed countries is very 
disturbing from the economic point 
of view, and there is urgent need for 
concerted and integrated internation- 
al action if their position is not to 
be allowed to deteriorate further and 
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menace the whole future of their 
economic development. 

Food shortages are acute, and they 
have led to varying degrees of con- 
trols with a resulting strain on the ad- 
ministrative machinery and a reduc- 
tion of administrative resources for 
tackling long-period problems. There 
is an acute shortage of consumer 
goods. This results in reducing the 
economic incentive, especially — to 
farmers, and accentuates inflationary 
tendencies. All the economically un- 
der-developed countries suffer from 
inflationary conditions and prices are 
continuing to rise. Asia suffers equal- 
ly with Europe from balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties because of the large 
quantity of food imports that she 
now needs and because of the great 
fall in her own exports. Transporta- 
tion difficulties, caused by the war. 
are another serious factor. Further. 
a great deal of accumulated capital 
has been consumed during the war 
and the subsequent postwar period. 
Replacing and expanding this capi- 
tal calls for substantial and immedi- 
ate foreign assistance in terms of both 
funds and goods. 

Political difficulties further com- 
plicate the situation. The continuance 
of colonial and semi-colonial condi- 


tions in parts of Asia is handicapping 
economic development. The high and 
rising price which under-developed 
countries must pay for imports both 
of food and manufactured goods, is 
another serious difficulty. 

The Sub-Commission, Dr. Rao said, 
emphasized the importance of meas- 
ures being taken immediately to meet 
these short-term needs. These im- 
mediate problems must be solved. 
Long-range development so essential 
for world stability and full employ- 
ment depends on their rapid solu- 
tion. Further, even the rehabilitation 
of Western Europe cannot be suc- 
cessful unless these needs of under- 
developed countries are met. If food 
production in Asia could, for ex- 
ample, be developed. Asia’s pressure 
for American wheat would diminish 
and thereby wheat prices would be 
lowered and Europe could buy more. 
The same applies to oilseeds and fats. 
Similarly. restoring Eastern markets 
and raising their purchasing power 
will have an immediate salutary ef- 
fect on the werld as a whole. 


— ECONOMIC WORLD is one and 

indivisible, Dr. Rao emphasized. 
Plans for rehabilitation of one part 
of the world cannot succeed if the 


needs of the other parts are neglected. 
He hoped, therefore, that immediate 
attention would be given by those na- 
tional and international agencies 
which are in a position to help eco- 
nomically under-developed countries 
to meet their critical short-range 
problems. 

Dr. Rao added. however. that these 
problems could not be solved merely 
by foreign assistance. Even short- 
range difficulties called for the fullest 
mobilization by the under-developed 
countries of their domestic resources. 
They also require mutual consulta- 
tions among these countries with a 
view to ensuring that the needs are 
met as far as possible on a regional 
basis. That is why the Sub-Commis- 
sion passed a resolution urging these 
countries to consult with one another 
on their short-term requirements. 

Concluding. Dr. Rao said that the 
first report of the Sub-Commission 
has done much to clear the air, to 
formulate the considerations which 
should govern economic development 
—consistent with national sovereign- 
ty and international obligations—and 
to indicate the lines on which some 
immediate action could be taken both 
in the national and in the interna- 


tional sphere. 


Survey of Child Health in War-Devastated Areas 


“There can be no more important objective than the 
salvaging of damaged child life and the building of 
strong and healthy men and women who can play a full 
part in the reconstruction of a devastated world. The 
world cannot hope for a better future unless it looks 
after its children.” 

This is an excerpt from the concluding statement in a 
Report on Child Nutrition prepared for the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund by a 
joint committee of FAO and the Interim Commission of 
WHO. The fifteen-page booklet reviews the general con- 
dition of children in the war-stricken countries of Europe. 
and in China, and outlines the principles of child nutri- 
tion. It provides valuable information and advice on the 
special needs of seriously undernourished and tubercu- 
losis infants. 

Stressing the serious consequences of underfed chil- 
dren and pregnant women in the war-devastated coun- 
tries, the Report reveals that there has been a tragic 
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increase of active tuberculosis in such countries, where 
large numbers of children have also been crippled and 
disabled by war. Evidence shows that the lack of proper 
food, especially an insufficient supply of clean milk for 
pregnant and nursing women and for infants, is one of 
the most important causes of a high infant death rate at 
the present time. 

After dealing with the various methods of child nutri- 
tion, the Report submits recommendations on the plan- 
ning and execution of feeding programs, on calorie, 
protein, and vitamin supplementary foods and on the 
cost and nutritive value of different food supplements. 

Dr. Evert Gorter, Professor of Pediatrics at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the University of Leiden (Nether- 
lands). is chairman of the joint committee which drew 
up the Report, copies of which will shortly be published 
in French, Spanish, Russian, and Chinese, as well as 
English. The booklet has been issued by the ICEF, at 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, N.W.. Washington, D. C. 














Wes to implement one of the basic Purposes of the 
United Nations reached a definite siage with the 
publication on December 17 of the conclusions of the 
Commission on Human Rights. 

Meeting at Geneva for over two weeks, this eighteen- 
member body agreed on two drafts—a draft Declaration 
and a draft Covenant—either or both of which may 
become the basis of one of the most significant docu- 
ments of history: a charter of the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of men and women the world over. 

When the Economic and Social Council constituted 
the Human Rights Commission and set it to work on 
an International Bill of Rights, it was aware that the 
work would take several months of study and debate. 


What are the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
to which the Charter refers? What is meant by an 
“International Bill of Rights”? Should the Bill be in 
the form of a convention or covenant, which on ratifica- 
tion would be binding on governments and_ possibly 
even a part of the basic law of nations? Or, should 
it be simply a declaration which would go to the Mem- 


First Drafts of Human Rights Bill Completed 


Commission Circulates Documents to Governments for Comment 





her countries as a recommendation by the General 
Assembly? These questions had all to be dealt with. 

These questions have been answered only partially by 
the present conclusions of the Commission. The Com- 
mission adopted two drafts, one for a Declaration and 
the other for a Covenant. These drafts lack preambles. 
and there are no provisions for implementation. The 
Commission expressed opinions on possible methods of 
implementation, but it decided to take no definite action 
on this aspect until Member governments have expressed 
their views on the present drafts. 

When these comments are received, they will be studied 
by the Drafting Committee of the Commission next May. 
The drafts, as thus revised by the Committee, will go 
before the Commission. which will then make its recom- 
mendations to the Economic and Social Council. Under 
the present schedule, the Declaration or the Covenant, 
or both, will be submitted to the General Assembly for 
final action at its next regular session in Sepember 1948. 

In the following pages is reproduced the full text of 


the drafts. 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights 


PART I 


Article 1 

The states parties hereto declare that they recognize 
the principles set forth in Part II hereof as being among 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms founded on 
the general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

Article 2 

The states parties to the present instrument undertake 
to ensure: 

(a) that their laws secure to all persons under their 
jurisdiction, whether citizens, persons of foreign nation- 
ality, or stateless persons, the enjoyment of these human 
rights and fundamental freedoms: 

(b) that such laws respecting these human rights and 
fundamental freedoms conform with the general prin- 
ciples of law recognized by civilized nations: 

(c) that any person whose rights or freedoms are 
violated shall have an effective remedy, notwithstanding 
that the violation has been committed by persons acting 
in an official capacity: 

(d) that such remedies shall be enforceable by a 
judiciary whose independence is secured; and . 

(e) that its police and executive officers shall act 
in support of the enjoyment of these rights and free- 
doms. 

Article 3 

On receipt of a request to this effect from the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations made under the 
authority of a resolution of the General Assembly. the 
Government of any party to this Covenant shall supply an 
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explanation as to the manner in which the law of that 
state gives effect to any of the said provisions of this 
Covenant. 

Article 4 

1. In time of war or other public emergency, a state 
may take measures derogating from its obligations un- 
der Article 2 above to the extent strictly limited by the 
exigencies of the situation. 

2. Any state party hereto availing itself of this right 
of derogation shall inform the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations fully of the measures which it has thus 
enacted and the reasons therefor. It shall also inform 
him as and when the measures cease to operate and the 
provisions of Article 2 are being fully executed. 


PART II 


Article 5 
It shall be unlawful to deprive any person of his life 
save in the execution of the sentence of a court following 
his conviction of a crime for which this penalty is pro- 


vided by law. 
Article 6 


It shall be unlawful to subject any person to any form 
of physical mutilation or medical or scientific experi- 
mentation against his will. 


Article 7 
No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel or 
inhuman punishment or to cruel or inhuman indignity. 


Article 8 
1. No persons shall be held in slavery or servitude. 
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2. No person shall be required to perform forced or 
compulsory labor in any form other than labor exacted 
as a punishment for crime of which the person con- 
cerned has been convicted by due process of law. 

3. For the purpose of this article, the term “forced or 
compulsory labor” shall not include: 


(a) Any service of a purely military character, or 
service of a non-military character in the case of con- 
scientious objectors, exacted in virtue of compulsory 
military service laws: 

(b) Any service exacted in cases of emergency 
created by fire, flood, famine, earthquake. violent epi- 
demic or epizootic disease, invasion by animals, insect 
or vegetable pests, or similar calamities or other emer- 
gencies threatening the life or well-being of the com- 
munity ; 

(c) Any minor communal services considered as 
normal civic obligations incumbent upon the members 
of the community, provided that these obligations have 
been accepted by the members of the community con- 
cerned directly or through their directly elected repre- 


sentatives. 
Article 9 


1. No person shall be subject to arbitrary arrest or 
detention. 

2. No person shall be deprived of his liberty save 
in the case of: 

(a) The arrest of a person effected for the purpose 
of bringing him before a court on a reasonable sus- 
picion of having committed a crime or which is rea- 
sonably considered to be immediately necessary to 
prevent his committing a crime; 

(b) The lawful arrest and detention of a person 
for non-compliance with the lawful order or decree 
of a court; 

(c) The lawful detention of a person sentenced after 
conviction to deprivation of liberty; 

(d) The lawful detention of persons of unsound 
mind; 

(e) The parental or quasi-parental custody of 
minors; 

(f) The lawful arrest and detention of a person to 
prevent his effecting an unauthorized entry into the 
country ; 

(g) The lawful arrest and detention of aliens 
against whom deportation proceedings are pending. 
3. Any person who is arrested shall be informed 

promptly of the charges against him. Any person who 
is arrested under the provisions of sub-paragraphs (a) 
or (b) of paragraph 2 of this article shall be brought 
promptly before a judge, and shall be tried within a 
reasonable time or be released. 

4. Every person who is deprived of his liberty shall 
have an effective remedy in the nature of habeas corpus. 
by which the lawfulness of his detention shall be decided 
speedily by a court and his release ordered if the deten 
tion is not lawful. 

5. Every person shall have an enforceable right to 
compensation in respect of any unlawful arrest or de- 


privation of liberty. 
Article 10 


No person shall be imprisoned or held in servitude in 
consequence of the mere breach of a contractual obliga- 
tion. 
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Article 11 

1. Subject to any general law not contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations Charter and 
adopted for specific reasons of security or in the general 
interest, there shall be liberty of movement and free 
choice of residence within the borders of each state. 

2. Any person who is not subject to any lawful de- 
privation of liberty or to any outstanding obligations 
with regard to national service shall be free to leave any 
country. including his own. 


Article 12 
No alien legally admitted to the territory of a state 
shall be arbitrarily expelled therefrom. 


Article 13 

lL. In the determination of any criminal charge against 
him or of any of his civil rights or obligations, every 
person is entitled to a fair hearing before an independent 
and impartial tribunal and to the aid of a qualified repre- 
sentative of his own choice. 

2. No person shall be convicted or punished for crime 
except after public trial. 

Article 14 

1. No person shall be held guilty of any offence on ac- 
count of any act or omission which did not constitute 
such an offence at the time it was committed, nor 
shall he be liable to any greater punishment than that pre- 
scribed for such offence by the law in force at the time 
when the offence was committed. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for the commission of any act 
which, at the time it was committed, was criminal ac- 
cording to the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations. 

Article 15 

No person shall be deprived of his juridical person- 
ality. 

Article 16 

1. Every person shall have the right to freedom of 
religion, conscience, and belief, including the right, 
either alone or in community with other persons of like 
mind, to hold and manifest any religious or other belief. 
to change his belief, and to practice any form of religious 
worship and observance, and he shall not be required to 
do any act which is contrary to such worship and observ- 
ance. 

2. Every person of full age and sound mind shall be 
free, either alone or in a community with other persons of 
like mind, to give and receive any form of religious 
teaching: and, in the case of a minor, the parent o1 
guardian shall be free to determine what religious teach- 
ing he shall receive. 

3. The above rights and freedoms shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are prescribed by law and 
are necessary to protect public order and welfare. morals. 
and the rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 17 

[The Commission decided not to elaborate a final text 
on this article until it had before it the views of the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press and of the International Conference on Freedom 
of Information. The texts reproduced below have been 
proposed by the drafting committee and by the repre- 
sentative of the United States respectively. | 

| Drafting Committee draft | 
|1. Every person shall be free to express and publish 
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his ideas orally, in writing, in the form of art, or 
otherwise. | 
Every person shall be free to receive and dissem- 
inate information of all kinds, including facts, 
critical comment, and ideas by the medium of 
books, newspapers, oral instructions, or any 
other lawfully operated device. | 
The freedoms of speech and information referred 
to in the preceding paragraphs of this article may 
be subject only to necessary restrictions, penalties, 
or liabilities with regard to: matters which must 
remain secret in the interests of national safety; 
publications intended or likely to incite persons 
to alter by violence the system of government, or 
to promote disorder or crime; obscene publica- 
tions; (publications aimed at the suppression of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms); pub- 
lications injurious to the independence of the ju- 
diciary or the fair conduct of legal proceedings: 
and expressions or publications which libel or 
slander the reputation of other persons. | 
|United States draft| 
| Everyone shall have the right to freedom of informa- 
tion, speech, and expression. Everyone shall be 
free to hold his opinion without molestation, to 
receive and seek information and the opinion of 
others from sources wherever situated, and to dis- 
seminate opinions and information, either by 
word, in writing, in the press, in books or by vis- 
ual, auditive, or other means. | , 
Article 18 
All persons shall have the right to assemble peaceably 
for any lawful purpose, including the discussion of any 
matter on which, under Article 17, any person has the 
right to express and publish his ideas. No restrictions 
shall be placed on the exercise of this right other than 
those necessary for: 
(a) the protection of life or property; 
(b) the prevention of disorders: or 
(c) the prevention of the obstruction of traffic or the 
free movement of others. 
Article 19 
All persons shall be free to constitute associations, in 
whatever form may be appropriate under the law of the 
state. for the promotion and the protection of their legi- 
timate interests and of any other lawful object. including 
the dissemination of all information of which. under 
Article 17, the dissemination is unrestricted. The rights 
and freedoms set forth in Articles 16 and 17 shall be 
enjoyed by such associations. 
Article 20 
Every person shall be entitled to the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Covenant without distinction 
as to race (which includes color). sex, language. religion, 
political or other opinion, property status, or national or 
social origin. Every person, regardless of office or status, 
shall be entitled to equal protection under the law against 
any arbitrary discrimination or against any incitement 
to such discrimination in violation of this convention. 
Article 21 
Any advocacy of national, racial, or religious hostility 
that constitutes an incitement to violence shall be pro- 
hibited by the law of the state. 


ira : Article 22 
Nothing in this Covenant shall be considered to give 
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any person or state the right to engage in any activity 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and free- 
doms prescribed herein. 


PART Ill 


Article 23 

1. This Covenant shall be open for accession to 
every state Member of the United Nations or party to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and to 
every other state which the General Assembly of the 
United Nations shall, by resolution, declare to be eligible. 

2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of in- 
strument of accession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. and as soon as two-thirds of the states 
Members of the United Nations have deposited such in- 
struments the Covenant shall come into force between 
them. As regards any state which accedes thereafter, the 
Covenant shall come into force on the date of the 
deposit of its instrument of accession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all Members of the United Nations and the other 
states referred to in paragraph 1 above of the deposit of 
each instrument of accession. 

Article 24 

In the case of a federal state, the following provisions 
shall apply: 

(a) With respect to any articles of this Covenant 
which the federal government regards as wholly or in 
part appropriate for federal action, the obligations of 
the federal governments shall, to this extent, be the same 
as those of parties which are not federal states. 

(b) In respect of articles which the federal govern- 
ment regards as appropriate under its constitutional sys- 
tem, in whole or in part, for action by the constituent 
states, provinces, or cantons. the federal government 
shall bring such provisions, with a favorable recommen- 
dation, to the notice of the appropriate authorities of the 
states, provinces, or cantons. 

Article 25 

1. This Covenant shall in respect of any colony 
or overseas territory of a state party hereto, or to any 
territory subject to the suzerainty or protection of such 
state, or to any territory in respect of which such state 
exercises a mandate or trusteeship when that state has 
acceded on behalf and in respect of such colony or ter- 
ritory. 

2. The state concerned shall, if necessary, seek the con- 
sent at the earliest possible moment of the governments 
of all such colonies and territories to this Covenant and 
accede on behalf and in respect of each such colony and 
territory immediately its consent has been obtained. 

Article 26 

1. Amendments to this Covenant shall come into force 
when they have been adopted by a vote of two-thirds of 
the Members of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of the parties to 
this Covenant. 

2. When such amendments come into force, they shall 
be binding on those parties which have ratified them, 
leaving other parties still bound by the provisions of the 
Covenant which they have accepted by accession including 
earlier amendments which they have ratified. 

Article 27 

In construing the articles of this Covenant, the several 

articles shall be regarded in their relation to each other. 
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Draft International Declaration on Human Rights 


Article 1 
All men are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed by nature with reason and conscience, 
and should act towards one another like brothers. 


Article 2 
In the exercise of his rights, everyone is limited by 
the rights of others and by the just requirements of the 
democratic state. The individual owes duties to society 
through which he is enabled to develop his spirit, mind, 
and body in wider freedom. 


Article 3 

1. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race (which includes color). sex, language. 
religion, political or other opinion, property status, or 
national or social origin. 

2. All are equal before the law regardless of office or 
status and entitled to equal protection of the law against 
any arbitrary discrimination or against any incitement 
to such discrimination in violation of this Declaration. 

Article 4 

Everyone has the right to life. to liberty and security 
of person. 

Article 5 

No one shall be deprived of his personal liberty or 
kept in custody except in cases prescribed by law and 
after due process. Everyone placed under arrest or de- 
tention shall have the right to immediate judicial deter- 
mination of the legality of any detention to which he 
may be subject and to trial within a reasonable time or 


to release. 
Article 6 

Everyone shall have access to independent and im- 
partial tribunals in the determination of any criminal 
charge against him and of his rights and obligations. 
He shall be entitled to a fair hearing of his case and to 
have the aid of a qualified representative of his own 
choice, and if he appears in person to have the procedure 
explained to him in a manner in which he can under- 
stand it and to use a language which he can speak. 


Article 7 

1. Any person is presumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty. No one shall be convicted or punished for crime 
or other offence except after fair public trial at which 
he has been given all guarantees necessary for his de- 
fence. No person shall be held guilty of any offence on 
account of any act or omission which did not constitute 
such an offence when it was committed, nor shall he be 
liable to any greater punishment than that prescribed 
for such offence by the law in force at the time when 
the offence was committed. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for the commission of any 
act which, at the time it was committed, was criminal 
according to the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations. 

3. No one shall be subjected to torture, or to cruel or 
inhuman punishment or indignity. 


' Article 8 
Slavery, in all its forms, being inconsistent with the 
dignity of man, shall be prohibited by law. 


Article 9 
Everyone shall be entitled to protection under law from 
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unreasonable interference with his reputation, his_pri- 
vacy. and his family. His home and correspondence shall 


be inviolable. 
Article 10 

. Subject to any general law not contrary to the pur- 
Pr and principles ‘of the United Nations Charter. and 
adopted for specific reasons of security or in the general 
interest, there shall be liberty of movement and free 
ane of residence within the borders of each state. 

. Individuals shall have the right to leave their own 

country and, if they so desire, to acquire the nationality 
of any country willing to grant it. 


Article 11 
Everyone shall have the right to seek and be granted 
asylum from persecution. This right will not be accorded 
to criminals nor those whose acts are contrary to the 
principles and aims of the United Nations. 


Article 12 
Everyone has the right everywhere in the world to 
recognition as a person “before the law and to the enjoy- 
ment of fundamental civil rights. 


Article 13 
1. The family deriving from marriage is the natural 
and fundamental unit of society. Men and women shall 
have the same freedom to contract marriage in accord- 
ance with the law. 
2. Marriage and the family shall be protected by the 


state and society. 
Article 14 


1. Everyone has the right to own property in con- 
formity with the laws of the state in which such property 
is located. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his prop- 
erty. 

Article 15 

Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

All persons who do not enjoy the protection of any 
government shall be placed under the protection of the 
United Nations. This protection shall not be accorded 
to criminals nor those whose acts are contrary to the 
principles and aims of the United Nations. 


Article 16 
Individual freedom of thought and conscience to 
hold and change beliefs is an absolute and sacred right. 

2. Every person has the right, either alone or in com- 
munity with other persons of like mind and in public or 
private, to manifest his beliefs worship, observance, 
teaching, and practice. 

[Concerning the following two Articles, 17 and 18, 
the Commission decided not to elaborate a final text 
until it had before it the views of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press and of the 
International Conference on Freedom of Information. | 


[Article 17] 

[1. Everyone is free to express and impart opinions, 
or to receive and seek information and the opinion of 
others from sources wherever situated. | 

[2. No person may be interfered with on account 
of his opinions. | 

[Article 18] 

| There shall be freedom of expression either by word, 

in writing, in the press, in books, or by visual, auditive, 
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or other means. There shall be equal access to all 
channels of communication. | 


Article 19 
Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assem- 
bly and to participate in local, national, and internation- 
al associations for purposes of a political, economic, re- 
ligious, social, cultural, trade union, or any other char- 
acter, not inconsistent with this Declaration. 


Article 20 
Everyone has the right, either individually, or in asso- 
ciation with others. to petition or to communicate with 
the public authorities of the state of which he is a na- 
tional or in which he resides or with the United Nations. 


Article 21 
Everyone. without discrimination, has the right to take 
an effective part in the government of his country. The 
State shall conform to the will of the people as mani- 
fested by elections which shall be periodic, free. fair. 
and by secret ballot. 
Article 22 
Everyone shall have equal opportunity to engage in 
public employme nt and to hold public office in the State 
of which he is a citizen or a national. Access to public 
employment shall not be a matter of privilege or favor. 


Article 23 

1. Everyone has the right to work. 

2. The State has a duty to take such measures as may 
be within its powers to ensure that all persons ordinarily 
resident in its territory have an opportunity for use- 
ful work. 

3. The State is bound to take all necessary steps to 
prevent unemployment. 


Article 24 
1. Everyone has the right to receive pay commensurate 
with his ability and skill, to work under just and favor- 
able conditions, and to join trade unions for the pro- 
tection of his interests in securing a decent standard of 
living for himself and his family. 
2. Women shall work with the same advantages as 
men and receive pay for equal work. 


Article 25 

Everyone. without distinction as to economic and so- 
cial conditions. has the right to the preservation of his 
health through the highest standards of food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care which the resources of the 
State and community can provide. The responsibility of 
the State and community for the health and safety of its 
people can be fulfilled only by provision of adequate 
health and social measures. 


Article 26 

1. Everyone has the right to social security. The State 
has a duty to maintain or ensure the maintenance of 
comprehensive measures for the security of the individual 
against the consequences of unemployment, disability. 
old age, and all other loss of livelihood for reasons be- 
yond his control. 

2. Motherhood shall be granted special care and assist- 
ance. Children are similarly entitled to special care and 
assistance. 
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Article 27 
Everyone has the right to education. Fundamental 
education shall be free and compulsory. There shall be 
equal access for higher education as can be provided 
by the State or community on the basis of merit and 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, religion, 
social standing, financial means, or political affiliation. 


Article 28 
Education will be directed to the full intellectual, 
physical, moral, and spiritual development of the human 
personality, to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and to the combating 
of the spirit of intolerance and hatred against other na- 
tions or racial or religious groups everywhere. 


Article 29 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 

Rest and leisure should be ensured to everyone by 
laws or contracts providing in particular for reasonable 
limitations on working hours and for periodic vacations 
with pay. 

Article 30 
Everyone has the right to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts, and to share 
in the benefits that result from scientific discoveries. 


[Article 31] 

[The Commission did not take a decision on the two 
texts reproduced below, but submits both for considera- 
tion. | 

[Text proposed by the Drafting Committee :]} 

{In States inhabited by a substantial number of per- 
sons of a race, language, or religion other than those 
of the majority of the population, persons belonging to 
such ethnic, linguistic, or religious minorities shall have 
the right, as far as compatible with public order, to es- 
tablish and maintain schools and cultural or religious 
institutions, and to use their own language in the press, 
in public assembly, and before the courts and other au- 
thorities of the State. | 

[Text proposed by the Sub-Commission on the Pre- 

vention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minori- 

ties: | 
[In States inhabited by well-defined ethnic, linguistic, 
or religious groups which are clearly distinguished from 
the rest of the population, and which want to be accorded 
differential treatment, persons belonging to such groups 
shall have the right, as far as is compatible with public 
order and security, to establish and maintain their 
schools and cultural or religious institutions, and to use 
their own language and script in the press, in public 
assembly, and before the courts and other authorities of 
the State. if they so choose. | 


Article 32 
All laws in any State shall be in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations as em- 
bodied in the Charter. insofar as they deal with human 
rights. 
Article 33 
Nothing in this Declaration shall be considered to rec- 
ognize the right of any State or person to engage in any 
activity aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freeoms prescribed herein. 
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Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. 


UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


. ; 
References to documents are in square brackets. 


DECISIONS 
ere Tak 


December 19, 1947—January 6, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Interim Committee 

Ist meeting—January 5. 

ORGANIZATION: Cttee. convened by Secretary-General; 
officers elected to hold office until next session of 
General Assembly; terms of reference contained in 
Assembly’s resolution [A/454] and plan of work 
discussed. 

PROBLEM OF VOTING IN SECURITY CoUNCIL: U. S. draft 
resolution [A/AC.18/3]| submitted. 


2nd meeting—January 5. 

PROBLEM OF VOTING IN 5S. C.: discussion of U. S. draft 
resolution postponed until Jan. 9. 

RULES OF PROCEDURE: sub-cttee. established to consider 
draft rules of procedure [A/AC.18/2]. 


Sub-Committee on Rules of Procedure 

lst and 2nd meetings—January 6. 

RULES OF PROCEDURE: draft rules and additions tenta- 
tively approved, subject to final approval at later 
meeting. 


Special Balkan Committee (meeting at Salonika) 

December 22. 

INTERIM REPORT AND BUDGETARY MATTERS: considered 
at two closed meetings. 


December 23. 

OBSERVATION GROUPS’ EXPENSES: Secretary-General’s re- 
ply to Dec. 13 cable considered. 

December 24, 25. 

INFORMATION ON “PROVISIONAL DEMOCRATIC GREEK 
GOVERNMENT’: communication from Greek liaison 
representative discussed. 

December 27. 

GREEK-YUGOSLAV DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS: allegation by 
Greek liaison representative of abnormal relations 
received. 

December 29. 

“PROVISIONAL DEMOCRATIC GREEK GOVERNMENT”: reso- 
lution adopted. 

December 30-January 2. 


OBSERVERS TEAM: three-man team inspects battleground 
around Konitsa, interrogates captured guerrillas. 

December 28. 

OBSERVERS TEAM: chosen to visit frontier area of Ioan- 
nina. 

December 31. 

INTERIM REPORT: adopted on Committee’s first month of 
work. 

January 5. 

ALBANIAN REPLY: to Secretary-General’s request to sta- 
tion observation groups in Albanian territory referred 
to sub-committee on observation groups for further 
consideration and necessary action. 
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Headquarters Advisory Committee 


January 6. 
SITE: modifications in projected plans approved, to off- 
set increased building costs. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

224th meeting—December 19. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: understanding confirmed that 
membership of Cttee. of Good Offices should remain 
unchanged after Jan. 1, 1948; discussion of work of 
that Cttee. adjourned pending receipt of report. 

STRATEGIC TRUsT TERRITORY OF PACIFIC ISLANDS: note 
taken of progress report from chairman of Cttee. of 
Experts [5/621]; ruling by President that introduc- 
tion and discussion of Polish draft resolution {5/625} 
out of order upheld by vote. 

VOTING PROCEDURE IN SECURITY COUNCIL: letter from 
Secretary-General [5/620] transmitting resolution of 
General Assembly received. 


225th meeting—December 30. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: further discussion of work of 
Cttee. of Good Offices adjourned pending receipt of 
report. 

MEMBERSHIP: farewell statements heard from representa- 
tives of Australia, Brazil, and Poland, leaving Council 
at end of 1947. 


226th meeting—January 6. 

MEMBERSHIP: representatives of two new members, Ar- 
gentina and Canada, welcomed. 

KASHMIR QUESTION: letter from representative of India 
[S/628] concerning situation in Jammu and Kashmir 
placed on agenda; India and Pakistan invited to par- 
ticipate in discussion without right of vote; discussion 
adjourned at request of Prime Minister of Pakistan 


[S/629]. 


Committee of Experts 


110th meeting (closed) —December 19. 

STRATEGIC TRUsT TERRITORY OF PaciFic ISLANDs: draft 
resolution approved on first reading, subject to final 
approval at later meeting, concerning Security Coun- 
cil’s functions relating to area. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (meeting 
aboard U.S.S. Renville off Batavia) 


Meetings with special cttees. of Netherlands and Repub- 
lic of Indonesia—Dec. 19-Jan. 7. 


PLAN FOR TRUCE: Cttee.’s plan, together with memoranda 
by special cttees., made public Dec. 24. 

SITUATION IN KRAWANG AREA: observation team sent 
there Jan. 5. 
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R. G. A. Jackson, recently appointed Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral for the Executive Office of the Secretary-General and for 
General Co-ordination. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
AGENDA OF FORTHCOMING SESSION: item submitted by 
Yugoslavia: “Damage caused to . Yugoslavia by 
the withholding of its gold reserves by the United 
States.” 


Economic Commission for Europe (meeting at 
Geneva) 
Inland Transport Committee 


January 6. 
WORKING PARTY ON ROAD TRANSPORT: convened to out- 
line program of international work for development of 


Europe’s road transport. 
Committee on Industry and Materials 


January 7. ae 
WoRKING PARTY: convened to examine fullest utilization 


of existing capacity for producing ballbearings, etc. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


Ist meeting—January 5. sas 
OPENING: of second session; agenda adopted [E/CN.- 


6/22). 


2nd meeting—January 5. 

OFFICERS: elected. 

SUB-COMMITTEES: appointed on resolutions, communica- 
tions, and replies to the Commission’s questionnaire 
on franchise and eligibility of women for public office. 
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3rd meeting—January 6. 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S PROVISIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE: ex- 
amined in respect to questions on status of women in 
trust territories, and additions suggested. 

4th meeting—January 6. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN: general dis- 
cussion begun. 


Special Committee of the Economic and Social 
Council on the U.N. Appeal for Children 

December 22. 

Wortp Cuitpren’s Coneress: proposal to hold it at 
Lake Success rejected. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Working Committee on Jerusalem 


January 7 (closed). 
DraFt Statute Discussions: consideration begun of 
reports of working groups of experts on specific aspects 


of draft Statute for Jerusalem. 


SECRETARIAT 

December 22. 

ARREST OF CORRESPONDENT: Secretary-General cabled 
protest to U.S. Mission regarding detention of cor- 
respondent for Greek newspaper accredited to U.N. 

December 23. 

ARREST OF CORRESPONDENT: Secretary-General again 
cabled U.S. Mission, protesting detention of corres- 
pondent for Indian newspaper accredited to U.N. 

December 31. 

ARREST OF CORRESPONDENTS: Warren R. Austin, chief 
of U.S. Mission, replied to Secretary-General. 


FAO 
January 1. 
INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY Foop Councii: functions 
and responsibilities transferred to Council of FAO. 
January 5. 
VENEZUELA Mission: three agricultural scientists sent to 
investigate vegetable oil resources. 
January 6. 
MEMBERSHIP: Ethiopia joined, bringing total to 55 
nations. 
BANK 
January 1. 
PuiLipPINEs Mission: small fact-finding group dis- 
patched at invitation of Philippine Govt. 


WHO 
December 19. 
MEMBERSHIP: Constitution ratified by Egypt, 18th of 
26 member nations necessary to establish organization. 
January 5. 
MEMBERSHIP: Constitution ratified by Turkey, 19th 
member to do so. 


ITO 


United Nations Trade and Employment Conference 
(meeting at Havana) 


December 19 - January 7. 
Drart ITO Cuarter: discussions on redrafting continued 
in various committees and sub-committees. 


UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 








agencies. The broadcasts, mostly by short-wave, 
Department of State, the Canadian Broadcasting 


United Nations Radio Programs 


_ Lntrep NATIONS broadcasts daily Monday through Saturday (except as noted } programs ol news, 
comment, interviews. and background talks on the work of the organization and the specialized 


are made possible through the co-operation of the U.S. 
Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 


tion. American listeners are sometimes able to pick up the short-wave transmissions when reception is good. 


EST 


10:30-11:00 a.m. 


GMT 


1530-1600 


Program 
TO EUROPE 


Russian 


Note: Talks by members of delegations and accredited radio correspondents are 
broadcast 9:30-9.45 a.m. EST (1430-1445 GMT.) 


745° p.m. 
732 pm 
:00 p.m. 


745 p.m. 
- 5:00 p.m 
s13 p.m. 


:20 p.m. 
:30 p.m. 


Hebrew 


2:30- 
:45- 
:50- 
:00- 
-15- 


Wouter 


too tty 
ey 


1830-1845 
1850-1855 
1930-2000 


2135-2145 
2145-2200 


2200-2215 


1910-1920 
1920-1930 


newsletter is broadcast Friday only 


French (relayed by Radio-diffusion Francaise ) 
Dutch (relayed by Radio Unie.) 


News and program in French 


French program 
News in French 
News in English 


TO THE MIDDLE EAST 


Arabic 
Turkish 


10:35-10:45 


(1535-1545 GMT.) 


2300-2400 


0200-0300 


0200-0205 


0730-0745 
0745-0750 
0750-0800 
0800-0815 
0815-0845 


Arabic (repeat) 
Turkish (repeat) 


TO LATIN AMERICA 


News and program in Spanish 


News and program in Spanish 


TO CANADA 


Evening news bulletin in English 


TO THE PACIFIC 
(Daily Except Mondav) 
Tagalog (for Philippines) 
News in French 
News in English 
English Program 


News and talks in Chinese 
RELAYS OF MEETINGS 


Call Sign Wavelength Frequency 
(metres) (kilocycles) 


{CKNC 
i\CKCX 


16.54 


19.75 


19.83 
16.52 
13.88 


{wooc 
WNRI 
|WNRA 
(WRUL 19.62 
WRUW 25.58 
[WRUX 1 


(WOOC 
JWNRI 


19.80 
31.02 
25.62 


19.67 


|\WNRX 
|I\WLWR- 
4WLWR- 
WCBX 16.83 
WRUL 19.62 
IWRUW - 25.58 


{WRUL 25.58 
|WRUW 31.35 


CJAD 
( Montreal) 


|KNBA 31.10 
{KNBI 30.93 
KRHO 25:23 


Many of the meetings at Lake Success are broadcast directly to Europe with a running narration in 


9,650 
9.700 
11.890 


English and 


EST (1430 GMT) on CKNC and 
11:00 a.m. EST (1600 GMT) but 


usually begin at 3:00 p.m. EST 


French. Announcement of such broadcasts is made the same morning at 9:30 a.m 
CKCX (see first listing under “To Europe”). Morning meetings usually begin at 
exceptionally at any time after 10:00 a.m. EST (1500 GMT). Afternoon meetings 
(2000 GMT). The following transmissions are scheduled: 


EST GMT Call Sign 


W ‘avelength Frequenc \ 

(metres) (kilocycles) 
19.83 15,130 
16.52 18,160 
13.88 21,610 
25.47 11,780 
30.95 9.700 


WOOC 
WNRI 
WNRA 
WNRA 
WOOW 


TO THE UNITED STATES 


“THE UNitEep Nations Topay,” a program in English, is broadcast daily, Monday through Saturday (as a general 
rule) from a number of local stations in the United States. Local newspapers should be consulted for the time 


1600-2300 
1600-2200 
1600-2000 
2015-2300 
2130-2300 


11:00 a.m. 
11:00 a.m.- 
11:00 a.m.- 
S315: pan 
4:30 p.m.- 


6:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 
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